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HELP THE FARMER HELP YOU 


Mark Twain once said, “Everybody talks about the weather, but nobody 
does anything about it.” In general, this statement is also applicable to our 
sportsman-farmer relationships. We must do something promptly to improve 
them if we are to have (1) any game in the fields, and (2) a place to hunt 
small game. 


Much of Pennsylvania’s wild game lives upon privately-owned land at 
least part of the time, and a large proportion of small game hunting is done 
on farm land. Therefore, as the number of hunters in the field increases, the 
need for sportsman-farmer cooperation becomes more imperative. The 
paramount issue today is open hunting territory and proper wild game 
environment. 


Many farmers have told our field men that they were willing to share 
the hunting privileges on their land with sportsmen from populous areas until 
reckless shooting and damages resulting from carelessness or the unscruplous 
acts of hunters necessitated their limiting these privilegs to neighbors and 
friends. As a result of this situation, it is often difficult to find unposted 
lands in the agricultural sections of the state where game may be liberated 
in accordance with the Commission’s regulations or where sportsmen may 
hunt small game. 


One of the greatest contributions your organization can make is to take 
the responsibility for creating a middle ground of mutual understanding and . 
cordiality between the farmers and the sportsmen. There are instances on 
record in which thousands of acres of land previously posted have been 
thrown open to hunting because local clubs, whose members were fair- 
minded, saw the light and, incidentally, furthered their own interests by 
giving aid to the farmers in their section. If you will make an effort to 
learn the “gripes” and the desires of the farmers in your vicinity, it will go 
a long way toward creating a feeling of good-will on the part of the land- 
owners toward all sportsmen, and all the hunters will benefit from it. 


Buying, rearing, and stocking game will never get us anywhere unless 
we provide the proper food and cover for it. But the farmers cannot afford to 
leave grain standing in their fields just to provide food for game for us to 
shoot unless they are reimbursed for doing so. Why not take the money 
you would ordinarily allocate to the purchase of game for stocking purposes 
and use it instead to pay the farmers to leave some grain standing in their 
fields? Now is the time to lay your plans and make your contracts with 
them when they are getting ready to put out their crops. Such an arrange- 
ment will provide food and cover for the game already in the fields and at 
the same time create better relationships with the farmers so that they will 
be glad to have you hunt on their property. 


Since 1920 the Game Commission has been working with some success 
on this problem of proper environment for wildlife. With the situation be- 
coming more serious each year, however, we must coordinate and intensify 
all our efforts, and we need your help. 


ROSS L. LEFFLER. 


DON’T FORGET THE STORY CONTEST 


The rules are simple. Just send in your story any time between April 
1st and midnight September 30, 1947. Write it in your own words. Keep 
it under 750 words—the shorter the better. We are interested in your ex- 
periences, not your ability as an author. All manuscripts must be typed on 
844” x 11” paper, double spaced, with the name and address of the con- 
tributor and the date at the top right-hand corner of each page. No manu- 
script will be returned, therefore we strongly recommend you make a carbon 
copy if you want to preserve the experience in writing. 


Prizes are as follows: First, $100.00; second, $50.00; third, $25.00; five 
$10.00 prizes and five $5.00 prizes. There is no limit to the number of stories 
a reader may send in. 
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THE GOVERNOR’S VIEWS ON CONSERVATION 


T is fine to be with you gentlemen be- 

cause I know that you are interested 
in a lot of things in which we have a 
common desire to get something done. 

I hardly know where to begin. I will not 
talk to you about stream pollution, because 
you know my position on that subject as 
well as if I would diagram it for an hour. 
{ will merely say in passing that I feel the 
same way now as I always have before. 
However, I am very sure that we cannot 
take anything for granted, we cannot let 
up in our efforts. I am positive that the 
program is on its way, that nothing can 
stop it, and so far as I am concerned noth- 
ing is going to stop it. But nevertheless 
keep back of it. 

I would like to talk to you briefly about 
several other matters having to do with 
conservation and hunting and fishing, where 
{ think we can do ourselves some good by 
the right kind of approach. 

First, as far as propagation of game fish 
in Pennsylvania is concerned, I am in favor, 
as you are, of an aggressive program of ac- 
tion. I don’t think we should let anything 
interfere with the continual advancement 
of that program. But I feel we ought to 
take into consideration another matter in 
conjunction with the propagation of game 
fish to which we have not heretofore paid 
enough attention, and that is the propa- 
gation of non-game fish for kids who don’t 
have the opportunity in many places to go 
fishing for game fish; don’t have the equip- 
ment; don’t have the means for getting out 
into places where the game fish streams are 
located. 

I come, as you know, from the neigh- 
borhood of Pittsburgh. The fishing in that 
part of the state has been a _ gradually 
vanishing pleasure. Where I live at Car- 
negie we used to have, when I was a boy, 
_&@ good fishing stream. Today germs have 
difficulty living there on account of the 
vast amount of acid in the stream. But 
tight above where I live there are about 
three or four artificial lakes, about half 
an acre each, filled with clean water. These 
places are as full of kids as a piece of rotten 
meat would be with flies in summer time. 
There is hardly room for them to get 
around without tramping on top of one an- 
other. 

I think we ought to spend some money 
in Pennsylvania in propagating non-game 
fish for that kind of fishing in streams and 
ponds where game fish don’t thrive well. 
We will lose a very great opportunity in 
helping the kids, in helping solve juvenile 
delinquency and the problems of youth if 
we don’t put some real emphasis on that 
kind of a program. 

I am not talking about this as an excuse 
for not going ahead with the kind of a 
game fish propagation program that we have 
in the state. That has nothing to do with 
it at all. What I am talking about is in 
addition to our present program, we pro- 
mote this kind of program for the benefit 
of the kids in these small warm water 
streams and ponds all over Pennsylvania. 

Next, I have repeatedly said, when I was 
4 Candidate, and before I thought of be- 
coming a candidate, that I was for head- 





Extemporaneous Address of Governor 
James H. Duff before The State Federation 
of Sportsmen’s Clubs in Harrisburg, Febru- 
ary 15, 1947. Taken in shorthand and trans- 
scribed, 





water dams in Pennsylvania. I still am for 
that program. I am for it more than ever 
because I think it affords a very great op- 
portunity to do something that has never 
been done before. I am in favor of doing it 
continuously, not on a hit or miss basis 
like taking a big jump, doing something 
and then forgetting about it. 

I have told a number of the members of 
the Legislature, with whom I have dis- 
cussed this situation, that I think we ought 
to go ahead with the program in Pennsyl- 
vania, not as a post-war program, but on a 
biennial basis, five million dollars a year for 
a few years just for the construction of 
headwater dams. 


Hen bird! 





Here is what I think it will do. You have 
been, as I have been, in places in Penn- 
sylvania where in certain times of the year 
they not only have lots of water, they have 
a super-abundance of water—a_  super- 
abundance of good water of the kind that 
does immense damage. As a matter of fact, 
it is doing millions of dollars of damage 
every year. 


My idea is that we ought to take some 
of the clean streams where that damage 
is being done and build headwater dams, 
systematically and regularly over the years. 
Those dams ought to be built twice as big 
as you would ordinarily build them, how- 
ever, if they were to be used merely for 
the purpose of conserving water for one 
period.. Then during the periods of excess 
water in those areas like up on Pine Creek, 
referring only to that one to use one ex- 


(Continued on Page 26) 
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Good sportsmen always hold their fire when hen pheasants are flushed. 


Even the dog seems to know the bird is not legal quarry. 
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THE MUCH-DESPISED “CITY HUNTER” 


By BILL WOLF 


E VERY once in a while when some un- 
pleasant or ugly incident occurs in the 
field, someone is certain to look at the 
gunner causing it and say, sarcastically: 
“Oh, he’s just a city hunter!” as though that 
explains everything. That term, city hunter, 
has come to mean everything that is bad 
where sportsmanship, common sense and 
common courtesy is concerned. However, 
after living an almost equal number of 
years in the city and the country and after 
gunning with all kinds of men, I’ve come 
to’ the conclusion that such a designation is 
unfair, just as it would be wrong to label 
a person slightingly as a “country hunter.” 
Neither one is all good and neither one is 
all bad. Both can be right guys or wrong 
guys, regardless of where they live. 

Over a long period of time, I have seen 
more actual game and fish law violations by 
persons who live in the country than by 
city dwellers who go there to hunt or angle. 
This is a broad statement, but one that can 
be supported by evidence. It is not made to 
belittle the country dweller any more than 
it is made to elevate the city hunter. It all 
hinges on a few self-evident facts: A gentle- 
man is a gentleman whether he lives in a 
city or rural region and he will act as such 
no matter where he is. And, the country 
dweller who is so inclined can break the 
laws a lot easier than can the city man be- 
cause he has more opportunities and less 
chance of detection. 

Let’s take the most objectionable of all 
“city, hunters” as the first example. These 
are the deer hunters. Without any doubt, 
deer hunting in addition to the best also 


seems to attract the worst class of hunters 
and many of them are from the cities. They 
invade the woods and mountains in Decem- 
ber armed with high-powered guns which 
they probably haven’t fired all year. They 
drink heavily, they go into the deer country 
bleary-eyed and careless, they shoot at al- 
most anything that moves. They make things 
miserable for inn-keepers and owners of 
country boarding-houses. 

They certainly aren’t typical of all deer 
hunters, but there are enough of them to 
earn the appellation of “city hunters.” After 
a week or two of carousing, with little actual 
deer hunting, they will try to buy a deer 
from some unscrupulous needy native and 
carry it home on their cars’ bumpers or 
fenders. There are entirely too many of 
them. 

Nevertheless, there are reasons for such 
behaviour. These men are not true hunters, 
they are vacationists who look upon the two 
weeks of deer season as chance to get away 
from home and raise cain. They seldom go 
back in the mountains but stick close to 
the highways and the taverns. Many of 
them do not even own the guns they use, 
but borrow a rifle for the trip. 

And how about the native who sells such 
men a deer to take home? He is not a 
city hunter. He knows the woods and how 
to hunt and, in fact, makes a business of it. 
I recall a case where a “city hunter” spent 
his entire trip to the mountains in a tavern 
all nicely dressed in his rugged hunting 
clothing. Knowing that I wrote a column 
for a Philadelphia paper, he offered me 
twenty-five dollars to run a note in it to the 


effect that he had shot a deer (which he 
hadn’t) so his wife would see it. Further- 
more, he bought a deer from a resident of 
the region and took it home. (P. S—I 
didn’t take his twenty-five dollars and I 
lidn’t run any note about him.) 

Such a man deserves to be called a city 


hunter or any other term of contempt; but, ° 


unfortunately, his kind gives a bad name 
to a large group of blameless men. In the 
same roadside tavern and _ boarding-house 
where he stayed were some forty deer 
hunters, most of them from the cities, and 
he was the exception. The others were 
serious hunters who broke no laws, who 
were careful and who spent their time in 
the woods. They knew he bought a deer, 
they suspected who sold it, but they couldn’t 
prove it. 

I have seen other “city hunters” do out- 
rageous things, both in deer country and in 
small game hunting. You know the usual 
thing—exceeding the bag limit, using il- 
legal methods, damaging property, endan- 
gering human and domestic animal life and 
rowdyism in general. Such things exist 
and can’t be denied. 

However, for every city hunter who acts 
like that there are dozens and dozens who 
are sportsmen and gentlemen. In the first 
place, most of them realize that they must 
be sportsmen or they won’t be welcome 
the hunting country. Most of them belong 
to clubs which teach sportsmanship, safety 
and conservation. Many of them lived as 
boys or young men in the country before 
they came to the cities. Those who didn’t, 
the ones who lived all their lives in the 
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cities, are scared to do something wrong 
when in the country and lean over back- 
wards to do the right thing. It is wrong 
to condemn these men as a class because 
of the sins of a few. 

I know many of them. I hunt with them. 
And I know further that they are not ex- 
ceptions simply because they are acquaint- 
ances of mine, but they are the general 
rule. The average person is pretty decent 
whether he lives in the cities, towns or the 
country. He may make mistakes but he is 
not deliberately criminal. 

Now let us take the other side of the 
matter, the country hunters who are so 
quick to condemn their city brethren. No 
one ever uses “country hunter” as a term 
of opprobrium and, yet, it could be. 

Among my friends are country men who 
have lived all their lives outside the cities 
and they are as good sportsmen as anyone 
could wish to find. They work hard to pre- 
serve and increase our game and fish. They, 
too, belong to clubs and labor as groups as 
well as individuals. Living close to the 
land and its game, they know the need for 
conserving both. They reap the harvest of 
game carefully as they would the crops 
on their farms, making sure there is plenty 
left for seed and that growing conditions for 
the game are ideal. We owe very much to 
them. ’ 

However, the country is not inhabited en- 
tirely by angels any more than the cities 
hold only devils in human form. Some of 
the worst violators of game laws in the 
State are country men who think it is 
their God-given right to kill anything they 
want at any time simply because it lives on 
their land or in their section. 


More hen pheasants are shot by country 
men than city dwellers, more deer are 
killed out of season by them, more streams 
are dynamited or setlines are put out by 
rural inhabitants, more gigging is done by 
them and more planting of salt licks. The 
reason for this is plain: They can get away 
with it better than the city men. The city 
man may not like to risk taking hen 
pheasants home. He certainly can’t cart an 
entire deer out of the woods before or 
after season. The city man can’t kill a 
doe in buck season and hide it in his barn. 
Gigging and dynamiting usually is done 
by the person who lives close to the streams. 

Examples are numerous. More than once, 
I have seen the farmer-owner of land on 
which I was hunting shoot down hen pheas- 
ents and hide them in some easy-to-locate 
spot which could be found after dark when 
it would be safe to carry them to the farm- 
house and pluck them. “Shoot the hen 
pheasants for me,” another host of mine 
urged our hunting party. You can’t report 
such persons because you are there for the 
first time as their guests, and you don’t run 
Squealing in a case like that. The best 
you can do is not to return. 


A farmer can kill more than the legal 
limit at any time because he only needs to 
g0 to his house to get rid of any game he 
might have. The city man takes the risk 
of being stopped at a checking station if 
he has more game than the law allows. 
And don’t kid yourself that a lot of farmers 
don’t kill as much as they wish or can 
Simply because they can do it without fear 
of detection. 
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“They do more planting at salt licks.” 


Once again, I certainly do not claim that 
all farmers do this, but a good many do. 
Furthermore, many do not hesitate to take 
rabbits, pheasants or squirrels out of season 
and defend themselves by saying “we feed 
the game, why shouldn’s we eat it?” The 
salt licks in the deer woods are seldom 
placed there by city men, but by natives 
who know that they can get fresh meat any 
time they want it around a salt block on 
the ground or a salt bag hung in the trees. 

Surprisingly, there is little condemnation 
of the natives who kill deer out of season 
for food. It isn’t condoned, but neither is 
it condemned too much. But there is no 
room in this State for the many natives who 
kill deer and sell them to unsuccessful or 
lazy city hunters. Here city hunter and 
country hunter are both at fault, linked 
together in a common crime against those 
who hunt legally. 

In various other ways the countryman is 
ideally situated to break the law. If prices 
and weather are good, he can trap beyond 
the end of a legal season without much fear 
cf detection. He can let his dogs loose to 
work on game before such training is legal 





He can take fish out of season practically 
on his own premises and consume them 
there. 

Fortunately, not too many do this, but 
enough break the laws to make out a case 
against the country man, too, as a law- 
breaker. Further, the “city hunter” often is 
better trained in matters of safety and 
courtesy than the country man principally 
because he belongs to clubs which stress 
such things. I have a good friend who has 
lived on farms all his life and has hunted 
many years, but I hate to walk near him 
when gunning. He carries a double- 
barreled hammer shotgun with the hammers 
at full cock and the gun is usually on his 
shoulder pointing in someone’s direction. 

This same carelessness with firearms is 
evident in many rural dwellers who have 
let their own familiarity with guns breed a 
certain contempt which doesn’t enhance 
safety any. They cross fences carelessly, 


they fail to break their guns when talking 
in a group, and some of the antiquated arms 
they use with modern high-powered am- 
munition are enough to give a person the 
(Continued on Page 21) 
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“They knew he bought a deer, they suspected who sold it, but they couldn’t prove it.” 
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SPRING AND SUMMER POPULATIONS OF RUFFED GROUSE IN 


CENTRAL PENNA. 


GLENN L. BOWERS and WARD D. TANNER ” 


N THE spring of 1946, a population study 

of the ruffed: grouse (Bonasa umbellus 
umbellus) was inaugurated by the Pennsyl- 
vania Cooperative Wildlife Research Unit. 
One of the purposes of this study, begun 
when the grouse population was beginning 
to emerge from the low of the cycle, is the 
determination of the rate of recovery in 
numbers from that low population. The 
population information discussed here was 
obtained from observations of ruffed grouse 
for six months, April through September, 
1946. 


This work was carried on under the super- 
vision of Dr. Logan J. Bennett, Biologist, 
U. S. Fish and Wildlife Service and Dr. 
P. F. English, Professor of Wildlife Man- 
agement, The Pennsylvania State College. 


The grouse observations were made on 
two central Pennsylvania areas selected for 
intensive study. The first of these areas is 
one of approximately 516 acres of ridge and 
bottomland forest and abandoned fields near 
Charter Oak, Baree Township, Huntingdon 
County; this area is hereafter called the 
Stone Valley area. The vegetation on this 
tract varies. Chestnut oak (Quercus mon- 
tana) and red oak /Q. borealis var. maxima) 
are predominant on the ridge crests and 
steep slopes; hemlock (Tsuga canadensis), 
beech (Fagus grandifolia), sugar maple 
(Acer saccharum), white oak (Q. alba) and 
red oak predominate in the lowlands; Vir- 
ginia pine (Pinus virginiana), table mountain 
pine (P. pungens), white pine (P. strobus) 


and pitch pine (P. rigida) are common in 
the older abandoned fields; poverty oat grass 
(Danthonia spicata) and dewberry (Rubus 
kispidus) are found in some of the more 
recently abandoned fields, while others sup- 
port dense growths of goldenrods (Solidago 
spp.) and asters (Aster spp.). 


The second area embraces about 1450 
acres of rolling terrain with a few low 
ridges, and lies in the Barrens region of the 
Nittany Valley, about four miles west of 
State College, Centre County. The greater 
part of this tract is part of State Game 
Lands 176. Hereafter in this report, this 
area will be called the Barrens Area. Vege- 
tation on this area falls into three main 
categories: the mixed oak (Quercus spp.)— 
hickory (Carya spp.) community is found 
on the higher elevations; scrub oak (Q. 
ilicifolia)—pitch pine predominate in the 
lower elevations; pure stands of aspen (Pop- 
ulus tremuloides) and (P. grandidentata) are 
found scattered over the area. 


These study areas were covered on foot 
almost daily and bird dogs were used after 
the dog training season opened. The census 
of the male grouse in the spring was the 
comparatively easy task of systematically 
covering an area and noting the drumming 
grouse. Drumming was most intense dur- 
ing the hours of early morning and late 
evening; therefore the observer made many 
trips afield during those hours and sta- 
tioned himself for listening at numerous 
places throughout the area. When the 





Incubating grouse on nest. 


grouse drummed, the drumming site was 
located and its position was plotted on a 
map of the study area. Estimation of the 
female population was much more difficult 
Bump (1932) reported a nearly equal sex 
ratio in New York with a slight disparity 
favoring males; C. H. D. Clarke (1936) 
working in Ontario, Canada, agreed with 
Bump on this ratio. If this ratio held true 
in these areas in Pennsylvania, the female 
population should have almost equalled the 
male population; actually the daily observa- 
tions indicated a larger disparity in favor of 
the males than was found by Bump and 
Clarke. 

When grouse were observed, notes were 
made on the number of birds, their activity, 
and the type of cover being used. The 
locations of observations were plotted on 
maps of the study areas. In this manner, 
it was possible to roughly determine the 
territories of the various males and to esti- 
mate the female population. 

The spring count of drumming grouse on 
the Stone Valley area was ten birds. Daily 
observations disclosed the presence of seven 
female grouse for a total breeding popula- 
tion of seventeen grouse and a density of 
one bird to approximately thirty acres. 


On the Barrens area, there was a spring 
population of seventeen drumming males. 
The larger size of this area prohibited ade- 
quate observations for an accurate estimate 
of the female population at that time. Later 
observations led to the estimate of fifteen 
female grouse using this area; if we use 
this figure as the breeding population of fe- 
males, the total population was 32 pre- 
nesting season grouse or a density of one 
grouse to about 45 acres. 


In spite of a possible 22 pairs of potential 
grouse breeders on these areas, only two 
nests were located. Both nests were on the 
Barrens area, and both were destroyed by 
mammalian predators. A nest of fourteen 
eggs in the advanced stages of incubation 
was destroyed May 17, and a nest of nine 
eggs, probably an incomplete clutch, was 
destroyed May 27. There was no evidence 
of renesting. 

The okservations of young broods were 
very meager, but later in the summer six 
broods were under observation on the Stone 


1 Paper No. 46 from the Pennsylvania Cooper- 
ative Wildlife Research Unit, Fish and Wildlife 
Service (U. S. Department of the Interior), Thé 
Pennsylvania State College, the Pennsylvania 
Game Commission, and the Wildlife Manage- 
ment Institute, cooperating. 

Authorized for publication on March 4, 1947 
as Paper No. 1363 in the journal series of 
Pennsylvania Agricultural Experiment Station. 

2Graduate Assistants in the Department 
Zoology and Entomology, The Pennsylvania State 
College. 
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Nest and eggs of mother grouse shown on 
opposite page. 


Valley area as compared to three on the 
larger Barrens area. However, two of the 
six broods on the Stone Valley area were 
believed to have wandered onto the area 
from adjacent areas and remained only a 
short time. 


There was a high mortality of the very 
young birds; the largest brood seen on either 
area consisted of five young, and by the 
middle of July the largest number of young 
in any one brood was three; this was on 
the Barrens area where. there were two 
other broods each with two young; on the 
Stone Valley area two young was the maxi- 
mum in any one brood. The broods on the 
Stone Valley area did not dwindle after 
July and the average number of young birds 
per brood was 1.66 in late August; but on 
the Barrens area, two juveniles were lost 
from one brood and one juvenile from 
another brood in mid-August, and the aver- 
age number of young per brood in late 
August was 1.33. This loss in August is 
without explanation as no dead or sick 
birds were found, neither were there any 
clues indicative of predation. 


There were potential grouse predators 
present on both areas. At least one great 
horned owl (Bubo virginianus virginianus) 
was present on each area; broad winged 
hawks (Buteo platypterus platypterus) were 
commonly seen on both areas; a family of 
sharp-shinned hawks (Accipiter velox velox) 
was located on the Barrens area. Signs of 
red and gray foxes (Vulpes fulva fulva and 
Urocyon cinereoargenteus cinereoargenteus), 
raccoon (Procyon lotor lotor) and skunk 
(Mephitis nigra) were observed on the areas. 
These raptores and mammals may have had 
a part in the reduction of broods and nests, 
but the only signs of such activity were the 
two cases of nest destruction observed on 
the Barrens area. 


The weather conditions probably por- 
trayed a major role in the depletion of the 
very young broods. There was an excess 
of 6.37 inches of rainfall over the 59-year 
average for May and June, the most critical 
period in the life of the young birds. July 
also was wetter than average by 1.52 inches 
of rainfall. At times on the Stone Valley 
erea parts of the lowlands used by young 
broods was partially covered by large pools 
af water. Similar conditions also existed in 
the Barrens. 

The grouse population on the Stone Valley 
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area reached its maximum in August when 
seventeen adults and ten juveniles were 
present; this is a density of one bird to 
about 19 acres. During September, this 
population was reduced somewhat when sev- 
eral females with their broods wandered 
from the study area. Later observations 
gave evidence of much movement among the 
grouse, therefore the above decrease might 
be temporary. The August density of one 
bird to about 19 acres compares with the 
fall density of one bird to four acres on the 
same area in 1942 (estimated by Dr. Logan 
J. Bennett). 


As the summer closed, there were four 
known juvenile grouse on the Barrens 
Area; two other pairs of birds were seen 
which resembled female and young. At the 
time these birds were seen the juveniles 
were near adult size and it is doubtful that 
these birds could have gone unnoticed 
throughout the summer; it is more likely 
that they had wandered onto the area for 
a temporary stay. 

The September population of grouse on 
the Barrens area was 36 or 38 birds, made 
up of seventeen males, fifteen females, and 
four or six juveniles. This is a population 
Gensity of one grouse to approximately forty 
acres. In the fall of 1939, Studholme (1941) 
using an area of comparable size—the two 
areas overlap in parts—found a population 
of 142 grouse using King’s census method. 
The 1939 density figure was one bird to 
about ten acres. These comparisons of 
population densities with former years dem- 


cnstrate just how low the _ populations 
dropped. 
The preceding figures reveal no loss 


through death in the adult grouse popu- 
lation; during the months covered, mor- 
tality of adult grouse was apparently non- 
existent. In the nesting season, one of the 
females which had her nest destroyed was 
attacked by the preying mammal but it 
could not be determined whether or not she 
was killed; if this female met death, it 
would be the only known occurrence of 
predation on adult ruffed grouse in this 
period. When the male birds resumed some 
drumming during September, nine were 
heard to drum and a tenth bird was located 
near the tenth drumming log in the Stone 
Valley area. In the Barrens area, the drum- 
ming sites used by the seventeen drumming 
males in the spring showed signs of use 
during September. At the same time the 
fiushing of grouse seemed to indicate no 
loss of adult females. 

The causes of the low productivity are 
subject to opinion. It apears that many of 
the adult grouse on the Barrens area did 
not breed, or if breeding took place there 
was common infertility, gross nest destruc- 
tion, or extremely high mortality of the 
very young chicks. This low productivity is 
certain to be reflected in the next breeding 





ERROR 


On Page 6 of the February issue we re- 
fer to Archibald Rutledge as a native of 
Pennsylvania. This is in error. He is native 
of Santee River County, South Carolina, 
where he now lives on the old family plan- 
tation—Hampton Plantation but he resided 
in Pennsylvania many years while teaching 
at Mercersburg. 
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One of the youngsters just after hatching. 


season; when we consider over-winter losses 
it is apparent that there can be little if any 
gain over 1946 in the number of breeders 
available for the 1947 production, and it is 
clearly seen that the 1946 productivity con- 
tributed little to the enhancement of the 
rate of recovery in numbers from the low 
population. 


Summary 

1. The spring grouse population of the 
Stone Valley area was ten males and seven 
females or one grouse to about thirty acres. 

2. The late summer grouse population of 
the Stone Valley area was seventeen adults 
and ten juveniles or one grouse to about 
nineteen acres. 

3. The spring grouse population of the 
Barrens area was seventeen males and fif- 
teen females or one grouse to about forty- 
five acres. 

4. The late summer grouse population of 
the Barrens area was thirty-two adults and 
four or six juveniles or one grouse to about 
forty acres. 
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FOR YOUR LIBRARY 


If you want two lifetime reference books on 
dogs you will have to spend $10.00 for each of 
them, but they will be worth it. The Cream 
of Pointerdom and The Cream of Setterdom, 
both 1900 to 1946, by V. E. Willoughby, Univer- 
sity of Oklahoma, Norman, Oklahoma cite the 
cream of the crop with the cream of their ac- 
complishments. They contain among other 
things a two0-generation pedigree on every 
notable winner between 1900 and 1946; detailed 
winning records on all the best winners; de- 
tailed producing records on all the best pro- 
ducers; a summary of all championship and 
futurity stakes in the history of American bird 
dog field trials; a chapter in plain, simple 
language telling how characteristics are trans- 
mitted through the generations, etc. These 
books are packed with information from cover 
to cover—infromation dog lovers want and need. 
Make it one of your MUSTS. 
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JUST received from my brother, A. E. 

Stitzinger of No. 6 Surrey Rd., Melrose 
Park, Philadelphia, Pa., a copy of the De- 
cember edition of your magazine, and he 
called my attention to the article, “What Be- 
came Of Them,” by Dr. Herbert H. Beck. 


Since my brother, who is several years 
younger than I, has often heard me relate 
my experiences with the passenger pigeons, 
he has insisted on my giving you a write-up 
of my version of “What Became Of Them.” 


I was born on a farm in Forest County, 
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Pennsylvania, which my father cleared on 
a hundred acre tract of land that was en- 
tirely covered with timber when he bought 
it, and consequently was almost surrounded 
by woodland. I was born on May 17, 1862, 
and hence am Dr. Beck’s senior by about 
thirteen years, but unlike him I have no diary 
to aid me, and must depend entirely upon 
memory in writing the story of my ex- 
periences. 

From the fact that I was a pupil in a small 
country school at that time, and also that 
it was a presidental campaign year, what 
I have to relate must have occured in the 
fall and winter of 1876 and 77, the year that 
Rutherford B. Hays was elected president. 
The reason I know it was a campaign year 
is that the politicians had a swivel torch that 
they used in their campaign parades. We 
found that they also made a very convenient 
light by which we could hunt the pigeons, 
since all our hunting of these birds was done 
after dark. 


As a boy I can remember seeing these 
pigeons come around the farm in small flocks 
mostly about the time of wheat harvest. I 
also remember hearing my father often tell 
of his experiences with pigeons when they 
roosted in large numbers in that section 
before my time. 

In the fall of 1876 they began roosting in 
the woodland around our farm. There was 
plenty of woods to accommodate them then. 
In the morning they would leave their roost- 






ABOUT THE 
PASSENGER PIGEON 


By ELMER E. STITZINGER 


ing place and fly a good many miles away 
to an extensive beech forest where they fed 
on the beechnuts, returning in the evening. 
It was not known why they would travel so 
far each day, unless they needed the exercise 
to help them digest the nuts. When they re- 
turned to their roosting place, their crops 
were always just crammed with nuts, always 
with the hulls on them. No one seemed to 
know, or care much, just how they disposed 
of these nuts during the night, but they 
certainly got rid of them, and were always 
ready for another large mess of them the 
following day. 

For awhile they seemed to be not so 
plentiful, or else they were scattered over a 
large tract of woodland. We hunted them by 
shooting a single pigeon with one shot. Two 
men formed the crew. One man carried the 
torch which was usually made of pitch pine, 
and the other man carried the gun. It is 
surprising to know how well we could see 
the birds in the night. With the light color 
of their breasts, and the torch light held 
behind the gunner, it was no trick to pick 
them off the tallest tree. After we were able 
to buy a few of the campaign swivel lights, 
the gunner could carry his own light, holding 
it in his left hand beside the gun barrel. 

As the season advanced, either the pigeons 
roosted closer together or became more 
plentiful, or both. We then changed our 
method of hunting them. Instead of using 4 
torch for light and shooting them singly, we 
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used a lantern for light, and fired random 
shots among them. We traveled the woods 
with our lantern light until we came to a 
place where they seemed to be very plentiful, 
this was indicated by their continuous chat- 
tering. Then we would put out our light, 
select a tree that appeared filled with them, 
and fire into it. Then we would light our 
lantern, pick up our pigeons, and repeat the 
operation until we either had our bags filled 
with pigeons, or were tired hunting. The 
next night we would repeat the process. 


In the evenings the pigeons would fly to 
their roosting place in flocks of various 
numbers, some large, and some small; but 
in’ the mornings they always went from 
their sleeping place to their feeding place 
in one solid mass. When they crossed our 
farm the sky was completely covered with 
them. I never attempted to figure the num- 
ber of square miles of pigeons, nor the 
number of birds, but I venture to say that 
there were millions of them. 


I can verify the statement of Dr. Beck, 
when he says that they alighted on trees 
in sufficient numbers to break off the limbs. 
I have been in the roosting places when 
branches could be heard snapping off in all 
directions. 


Perhaps it would be interesting to some of 
your readers to have me describe my “last 
night’s experience” in the pigeon roosting 
place. As I recollect, the winter then was 
very mild, and this night must have been 
in March. The pigeons seemed to have 
changed their regular roosting place, and 
for a few days no one seemed to know their 
whereabouts. 


One day I met with a neighbor, Wm. 
Sliker, and two uncles, George Sliker, and 
Isaac Hepler, and we decided to make a 
search for the pigeons. We set out on our 
expedition that afternoon. I was armed 
with an old army “musket,” the others 
with shotguns. Three of us each took along 
a grain sack in which to carry our game. 
These bags were tied in the same manner 
as the farmers then tied them when broad- 
casting his seeding. The fourth member of 
our party did not provide himself with a 
bag since he lacked faith in our adventure. 


After walking several miles we came into 
a large forest along the Little Tionesta 
Creek, which is a tributary of the Alle- 
gheny River, and enters the river a few 
miles below the town of Tionesta. We ar- 
rived there just before dark and could 
distinctly hear the pigeons chattering, and 
the branches breaking from their weight. 
We did not go to the roosting place until 
after dark. We knew that if we shot among 
them in daylight they would rise, and per- 
haps fly several miles before settling again, 
and we no doubt would loose them. As 
Soon as darkness came we went among 
them, and used the regular method of firing 
on them. We were very successful and ere 
long had the three grain bags filled, and de- 
cided to call it a “night.” 

_ After travelling some distance, however, 
it seemed by the noise the pigeons were 
making that they were exceedingly plenti- 
ful, so after a short consultation, we decided 
to try just one more shot. We put out our 
light, travelled a short distance, and located 
@ tree that seemed to be filled with them. 
We all aimed our guns (including my army 
musket”) at this tree, and at a given 
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signal fired. We then lighted our lantern, 
and went under the tree to pick up our 
pigeons. From this one volley of four shots 
we picked up sixty pigeons. 

Just how to handle so many more birds 
when our bags were already full, was then 
the “question of the hour.” After some dis- 
cussion, we decided to straighten. out one 
of the bags and fill it entirely full. We then 
tied the four guns together for one member 
to carry, loaded each of the other three 
with a bag of pigeons, and started on our 
tedious journey of three miles or more to 
the nearest home. On the way we fre- 
quently exchanged loads to divide the bur- 
den more evenly. 

As I sit here writing, it seems as if I 
the tiresome tramp to a place where we 
can still feel the weight of that load and 
could sleep. The next morning we proceeded 
to divide about two hundred and thirty 
pigeons among us. 

Well that was my last shot at the “pas- 
sengers.” We looked for them for a few 
nights, but found none. We knew we had 
not killed all of them in that slaughter, 
Lut they were gone. 

The next we heard of them, they had 
selected their nesting place many miles 
away, where they were trapped in great 
numbers. This was done by arranging a 
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net in the form of a trap. The operator 
would have a live piegon tied to a long 
cord. Upon seeing a flock of pigeons nearing, 
he would allow the captive pigeon to fly in 
their direction. When the flock joined the 
captive, the operator would draw his cap- 
tive under the net, with the flock follow- 
ing. The net would then be dropped, captur- 
ing the whole flock. I am of the opinion 
that this was how the term “Stool Pigeon” 
originated. 

The squabs, or young pigeons also were 
captured by the thousands. When their 
hatching period was over the pigeons simply 
disappeared and none have since been 
seen. There are those who have theorized 
as to “What Became Of Them,” but in my 
estimation it is all theory. No one knows. 

This article may seem to some readers 
to be a “whopper,” but I feel certain there 
is not another man living who knows, by 
actual experience, anything about the pigeon 
roost at that time; and, with reference to 
that “last night,” there was not the sound 
of another gun but ours. Regarding our 
company, I was the youngest by a number 
of years, and for a long time the others 
have been gone. Hence there is absolutely 
none to either confirm or deny my state- 
ments. You'll just have to accept them as 
being correct. 
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HAD known American ravens in Cali- 

fornia and, with my son, had found and 
photographed several of their nests in yellow 
sandstone cliffs thrust out of the rolling 
plains of Fresno County cattle country. I 
had inspected nests of white-necked ravens 
in Texas, some of them not over eight feet 
up in yucca bayonets. These ravens of the 
lowlands have neck feathers of pure white 
at the base, although this featuré of their 
plumage can be identified only with a speci- 
men in hand or by close observation of the 
wind-ruffled nape of a perched bird. I 
had never seen the home of the larger 
northern raven, Pennsylvania’s rarest native 
bird, so it was with considerable enthusiasm 
that I headed for raven country with Messrs. 
Luttringer and Batcheler of the Game Com- 
mission. 

The drive along the upper Susquehanna 
was lovely on this late March afternoon. 
Spring peepers piped a welcome as we passed 
marshy ponds, swamp maples were unfolding 
feathery whorls of pinkish jade and clumps 
of shadbush splashed white against the 
fretted greens of the hills. We reached 
Lock Haven at dark and, after a good 
dinner drove out to Game Protector Miles 
Reeder’s camp. Miles, a veteran Game Pro- 
tector of more than twenty years’ service, 
knows wildlife like a brother and is more 
solicitous of ravens than he is of his own 
health. Reeder had located the cliff the 
ravens were using and he and Batch had 
already been over the ground and reported 
that both birds seemed sufficiently anxious. 

Early next morning, in three cars, loaded 
with extension ladders, rope, cameras, flash 
bulbs, an excited illustrator, a fatalistic ed- 
tior and sundry other merchandise, we drove 


MARCH 


THE BLACK SPRITES 
of 


Long Run Creek 





By Jacob Bates Abbott 


out about 15 miles into the wooded ridges 
of the Alleghenies. This was true raven 
country. Buttressed outcroppings of pinkish 
shale flanked the steep, pine-clad cliffs. Tur- 
bulent mountain streams roared through the 
ravines. Hemlocks, red pines and mixed 
hardwoods marched in serrated ranks over 
the ridges. It was wild country—the for- 
ested wilderness of Pennsylvania’s back hills. 

We parked the cars at the base of a 1200- 
foot humpback and, as we carried equip- 
ment to the near side of a brook that flung 
itself along between us and the lower bas- 
tions of the cliff, we watched a big black 
bird, bigger than any crow, soar over the 
jagged pines that crowned the skyline. Sev- 
eral times the hoarse notes floated down 
from the cloud-fretted March sky. To my 
ears the calls sounded like asthmatic, gut- 
teral, “Cawss, cawss,” less nasal and more 
throaty than a crow’s effort of speech, but, 
to me, quite unlike the “Croak” so often 
described in raven lore. A raven looks big. 
hawk-like, in flight. You know he is larger 
than any crow the minute you see him 
Even at a distance his heavy bill looks 
enormous and, with the sun on it, appears 
white. He soars more than a crow and his 
flight silhouette shows wider wings, more 
raptore-like in cut, as he coasts along up- 
swept wind currents. I do not know of a 
wilder sight, in a state that offers much in 
spectacular scenery, than the black pattern 
of a raven wheeling over a pine-studded, 
rocky gorge. Throw in a rushing mountain 
brook and you have all the ingredients for 
a wilderness thriller. 

We anchored logs in the icy torrent to 
form a bridge, boosted the ladders, rope and 
cameras across. And now all there was be- 
fore us was a climb up a practically perpen- 
dicular cliff to a rocky shambles far up on 
its face, belched forth by some ancient god 
of the mountains. 

We puffed up what would have been 3 
trail if anyone had ever been foolish enough 
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to make one there. When we _ perched, 
panting, half way up this Alleghenian 
rampart, the other raven flushed out from 
the outcropping above us and both birds 
whelled overhead. Neither did much aud- 
ible protesting. After more strain on my 
blood-pressure, we reached the base of the 
shale-rock bastion in which these ravens 
had decided to defeat the housing shortage. 
Since the nest itself had not before been in- 
spected, we were uncertain whether it con- 
tained eggs or young ravens. Because the 
female sat so closely, young birds got the 
highest vote. Due to the date and to what 
I had learned from reading of previous rec- 
ords of nesting northern ravens, I dissented, 
and firmly cast my ballot for eggs. Wishful 
voting on my part, for I had never seen 
northern ravens’ eggs in situ, and, so far as 
I knew, no photograph had ever been taken 
of a Pennsylvania ravens’ nest WITH EGGS. 
Several excellent pictures had been secured 
by Mr. Luttringer and Mr. Batcheler and 
others of young ravens in the eyrie and of 
adults feeding nestlings. 

We put the extension ladder together, 
braced it against a hemlock, rooted at the 
base of the rockpile, and secured its top 
by means of a rope. The ladder was now 
extended to its limit and the top rung was 
resting against the lip of a small cave just 
under the summit of the cliff. Splashes of 
whitewash and protruding sticks marked 
this cavern as the raven’s home. Melting 
ice filled the cracks in the rocks and drip- 
ping icicles festooned the crumbling shale 
ledges. In spite of tree-and rope-anchors 
the ladder looked infirm—no, that is pure 
understatement—it looked risky and prac- 
tically astronomical. Mr. Batcheler elected 
to make the first ascent, and when finally he 
reached the cave mouth and felt in, he 
shouted “Eggs! Five of them!” Balancing 
precariously, with all the finesse of a one- 
armed paper-hanger, he made several flash- 
light exposures of that nest. One of them 
is reproduced here and is the best photo- 
graph of a ravens’ nest and eggs that I have 
ever seen. Considering the conditions under 
which he worked he got pictures that are 
remarkable. 

After he came down, I went up and looked 
for the first time in my life on a set of eggs 
of the northern raven as they were laid in 
their natural setting. Five ocean-green eggs, 
louded with spots of dust-brown and sepia, 
lay cradled in deer hair, deep in the cup of 
weather-bleached sticks. About the size of 
pheasant eggs, they were grouped together 
1 the silvery-grey concavity formed by the 
‘ompactly pressed lining of white tail fur. 
The interior of the nest was about fourteen 
inches in diameter. The whole structure, 
vith its mass of inch-thick sticks, was set 
1 a shallow cave, protected from above by 
n overhanging shelf. 
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Ravens have nested in this part of Penn- 
sylvania since man can remember and, al- 
though never abundant, did occur in far 
greater numbers than at present. Some may 
have been shot for crows but I do not be- 
lieve that many ravens have ever been killed 
by settlers’ flintlocks or farmers’ shotguns. 
They were born under a cautious moon and 
are among the most wary birds alive. 

I recently read of a man stalking a whoop- 
ing crane across a flat Saskatchewan slough. 
He wanted to photograph the nest that he 
suspected was near the bird. From his hid- 
ing place in the sedge grass he could see her, 
they stand nearly five feet high, a mile 
across the prairie. While he remained hidden 
he could watch the crane with his glasses, 
as she crouched in a certain place in the 
marsh where he (correctly, as he later dis- 
covered) imagined the nest to be. But 
whenever he rose to a half-stooping position 
and began to edge toward the bird, she 
detected him at once and moved away from 
the locality. She was taking no chances, 
though a mile away! 

I was once approaching the nest cliff of an 
American raven in a southern California 
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canyon. I had been to the spot a few days 
before and knew that the birds were nest- 
ing there. The canyon bottom was a dry 
river bed, dotted with manzanita, creosote 
and cottonwoods and the ravens’ castle was 
far up the arroyo where it spread out into 
the desert. Yet that brooding raven flushed 
from her eggs almost as soon as I entered 
the wash, more than a mile from her cliff. 
From her pot-hole, high up in the rock’s 
face, she could see anything that moved up 
the canyon bottom. Such wariness explains 
the raven’s long life. 

They are. unquestionably destructive to 
eggs and young birds in nesting season 
They, themselves, are among the first birds 
to nest and have young to feed when black 
ducks, pheasants and some smaller birds: 
are brooding eggs. Their success in finding 
other nests is uncanny and is matched only 
by the blue jay’s persistent hunting. One 
blow of a raven’s beak, which can lay open 
a man’s hand or arm, makes short work of 
a duckling’s skull. Much of their food is, 
of course, carrion. 

We stopped near Ravensburg and talked 
with oldtimer Ernie Wentzle, a store-house 
of raven lore. He remembers when the 
eyries were thick around Castle Rock and 
Rauchtown, with several pairs of the big 
black birds in residence when the maple 
buds were bursting amid the snow flurries 
of mid-March. 

Dark pirates of the solitudes, croaking 
pallbearers at the death-rites of the wild, 
rarest of breeding birds within the Com- 
monwealth, ravens are in a bracket more 
exclusive than wild turkeys, pileated wood- 
peckers and goshawks. Let us hope that, 
for many years to come, they will hide away 
their bushels of sticks in the remote ledges 
of Alleghenian cliffs. And Gung Ho! to the 
fertility of their greenish eggs deep in their 
cups of wool or deer hair. Inspirer of Poe, 
symbol of aged sagacity, dark-winged free- 
booter of the peaks, may you long remain 
a Native Son! 





“I looked for the first time in my life on a set of eggs of the Northern Raven.” 
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Black ducks rise from the marshes on Plum Island at the approach of 
observers. 


An Ornithologist Looks At The 
Waterfowl Problem’ 


By LUDLOW GRISCOM 


Reprinted from The Bulletin of the Massachusetts Audubon Society, 
Vol. 30, No. 9 through the courtesy of that Association 


NE of the outstanding events of the conservation year has been 

the sharp decline in the continental supply of waterfowl. 
Moreover, the proved decline came on the heels of widely pub- 
licized releases that the duck restoration program had been so 
gloriously successful that many hunting restrictions should be re- 
moved. To put it mildly, ignorance and prejudice of an amateurish 
kind exist among both sportsmen and bird-lovers. The hunters 
are not the menace to the ducks some bird-lovers think. The 
bird-lovers are not the menace to sport the hunters think. 
Actually, a decline in ducks is far more serious to sportsmen than 
to bird-lovers. It takes far more ducks to furnish fun for gunners 
than for opera glass wielders! In arguing over minute details of 
fact and opinion, fundamental biological principles have been for- 
gotten or ignored. An effort to emphasize them would appear 
timely. 

I take as my premise that sound conservation is an applied sci- 
ence based on biology and must consequently accept and reckon 
with certain furdamental biological principles. You may call them 
laws of nature — _>u will, or you may think of them as the acts 
of God. The time elen.. it involved is infinitely longer than normal 
human patience. 

1. Every duck has always had a limited breeding range and a 
definitely limited winter range. The total number of individuals 
can never be greater than the number that can find favorable 
breeding habitats, nor can it be greater than the carrying capacity 
of the winter range. 

2. It follows that the total number of individuals in existence 
will be based on whichever of these two factors is the lesser. 

3. To the total number of individuals is also a balance which 
has been struck between many other favorable and unfavorable 
factors. In addition to habitat there are climate, pressure from 
enemies, food supply, disease, strain and loss from migration, re- 
productive fertility, an unbalanced sex ratio, to mention some only 
of the more obvious. 


* An address delivered at the Annual Meeting of the National Audubon 
Society, in New York, October 22, 1946, but reflecting the personal opinions 
of the author only. The author reserves the right to republish. 


4. In a primeval wilderness, none of these factors ever was or 
ever will be static. Minor variations in temperature and rainfall 
cause immediate fluctuations in plant crops and the number of 
small fish and invertebrates. Major climatic variations result in 
droughts and dust bowls, or severe freezes of marshes and ponds 
in the winter range. Peak populations inevitably decline and are 
suspected of starting a new cycle of epidemic diseases. 


5. It is inconceivable that all favorable and unfavorable factors 
remain absolutely static two years in succession. Nature is cyclic, 
climate is cyclic, all living things are subject to cyclic increases 
and decreases. Once every so often, thanks to the arithmetical 
principle of the least common multiple, many favorable factors in 
combination result in a peak of abundance. Inevitably, another 
major cyclic swing: will produce years with a maximum number 
and development of unfavorable factors. The population “crashes” 
to a low which certainly causes a decline of 50 per cent, and 
possibly up to 75 per cent of the total number of individuals in 
existence during the boom years. These population swings went 
on centuries before the first gun was fired in the New World, 
they are taking place in our time, and they will surely continue 
should the firing of a gun be made illegal forever. 

6. Over most of these factors man at present has no control 
whatever. It is, therefore, silly for interested men to shake hands 
and congratulate themselves on their supposed prowess, after two 
or three “good” years have seen a gratifying increase in the popu- 
lation. Their happy assumption that they deserve all the credit 
and that this gain will be permanent is doomed to disappointment. 

7. It is equally unrealistic to set up a howl of grief and anger 
when the inevitable decline takes place, and to blame the govern- 
ment or any human organization or agency. It is not necessarily 
due solely to hunting. 

8. The historical period of research, study, and conservation 
management is far too short to warrant placing any ceiling on the 
maximum possible number of waterfowl the continent can sup- 
port under present conditions. We simply do not know whether 
the greatest possible combination of favorable circumstances has 
occurred in our time or not. It would appear most improbable. 
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9. We positively do know, however, that the maximum possible 
combination of unfavorable factors has not occurred. Every fifty 
thousand or so years there is an Ice Age. When the fifth will 
arrive we do not know, but when it does, not only the ducks, but 
our human civilization will disappear from much of North 
America like chaff before a hurricane. 

10. There is great need for realism in another direction. Nature 
appears both prodigal and wasteful. We must accept an annual 
mortality which reaches trully astronomical figures. If a popula- 
tion is remaining constant, one pair of birds starts the breeding 
season, they lay X number of eggs, a smaller number of fledged 
young start south with the adults, and only one healthy pair 
need survive to start next year’s breeding season. The very great 
majority of all individuals in existence perish annually, in the 
natural order of events, in the primeval wilderness. 

Let us then force ourselves to consider realistically what these 
normal annual losses: actually are. To prove it requires simple 
arithmetic only, based on the figures supplied by the U. S. Fish 
and Wildlife Service. The accuracy of the figures does not affect 
the argument or the principle involved. 


a. In 1944 there were 125,300,000 ducks. 

b. Let us call it sixty million pairs in round numbers. 
c. Ducks lay 10 to 16 eggs. 
d 


Which makes a potential of between 600,000,000 and a billion 
birds. 


e. In a static population, only 125,000,000 return to the breeding 
area. é 


f. Therefore, a potential of 475,000,000 to 875,000,000 birds have 
been lost. 


g. The kill of 1944, twenty million birds, is mere chicken feed, 
as it is about 4 per cent of the lesser figure. 

h. It becomes vitally important, however, if too few eggs are 
laid, too few hatch, or too few downy chicks are raised to 
maturity. 

I know of no more interesting illustration of the clash between 
sentiment and biology. I have every respect for the many Ameri- 
cans who feel a pang when a duck is killed by hunter or hawk. 
They are much more philosophic about the downy chicks which 
never grew up, completely calm over the eggs which did not 
hatch, and ice-cold over the eggs which might have been laid 
but were not. They are also philosophic about all losses of 
grown birds from all other natural causes combined during fall, 
winter, and spring. Unfortunately, most sportsmen are equally 
uninterested. 

Nevertheless, birds are sure to become extinct which fail signally 
in any one of these three early stages too many years in succes- 
sion. As far as the biology of survival is concerned, it makes 
no difference at which one of the six stages of the year’s life 
history the death of the individual occurs. 

Bird-lovers who accuse naturalists who advance this view of 
being cold-blooded forget that human vital statistics are compiled 
in exactly the same way. If we wish to show that the population 
of New York City is increasing, all we have to do is to prove that 
the annual birth rate exceeds the death rate. It is immaterial at 
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David A. Aylward. 


\ black duck takes off from a banding trap with a “bracelet” to 
trace its travels. 
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Roger T. Peterson. 


A few of the strikingly marked drake redheads are found in Massachu- 
setts. Some winter in Martha’s Vineyard, and for years one or two have 
frequented Leverett’s Pond, Brookline Village, during the winter months. 


what ages the various deaths occurred. France has been alarmed 
for years at her declining birth rate. There was a slow, steady 
population increase in western Europe during the Dark and Middle 
Ages in spite of the mortality caused by constant strife, violence, 
and wars, with epidemics of smallpox, cholera, and typhus thrown 
in, which caused sharp temporary decreases in the population. 
The fundamental biology of ducks and humans has much in 
common! 


It would appear to be of relatively small consequence under 


. primeval conditions just which unfavorable factors caused the 


mortality in any one year, or in what proportion. In an undis- 
turbed state of Nature they automatically cancel out and strike a 
normal balance. If peak numbers of predators cause a decline, 
the decline causes the starvation of the predators, whose number, 
in turn, decreases to par. No one ever heard of parasites and epi- 
demic diseases exterminating themselves by exterminating their 
hosts! The decline caused by a series of hard winters is certain 
to be made up by the survival of unusual numbers in the series 
of mild winters sure to follow sometime in the future. 


It is, consequently, my earnest conviction that some people in- 
terested in conservation must take a longer view and learn these 
fundamental propositions in the natural history of animals. Bird- 
lovers as well as sportsmen should benefit by education, and each 
group must give up some cherished illusions and adopt a more 
realistic attitude. 


1. No amount of success in conservation will ever make possible 
an unlimited hunting season, and no closed season will ever pro- 
duce an unlimited supply of ducks. The biologists of the U. S. 
Fish and Wildlife Service are well aware of these propositions, 
but they usually fail to mention them except when fate forces 
them to apologize for a decline in ducks. Moreover, they have 
no appropriations for a real educational program. 


2. Under certain conditions, the size of the kill would be of no 
consequence whatever; and a closed season could not prevent a 
decline from natural causes. Let us assume, for instance, that the 
carrying capacity of the winter range is only two-thirds of the 
ducks leaving the breeding grounds after a signally successful 
season. Let us further assume that hunting regulations, which 
would have produced a kill of twenty million birds, are replaced 
by a closed season. Obviously twenty million birds would be 
“saved.” But if the winter range will only carry two-thirds of the 
summer crop, how in the name of common sense can it carry two- 
thirds plus twenty million! 

3. It is an equally serious illusion of certain sportsmen that 
more breeding habitats will create a large surplus which can be 
killed because the winter range will not support them. In the 
first place a permanently closed season throughout the winter 
range would be required. And who, pray, can calculate the per- 


(Continued on Page 28) 
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Summary of the Twelfth North American 


Wildlife Conference 


SAN ANTONIO, TEXAS, JANUARY 31-FEBRUARY 5. 
By ALDO LEOPOLD 





Many small marshes were duckless for lack of breeders. 


NLY a fool or an angel would attempt 
to summarize this Conference. I need 
not tell you in which category I belong. 


Let me disclaim any pretense of complete- 
ness, impartiality, or balance in this presen- 
tation. For one thing, only half of the 
papers reached me before leaving home, 
and my two ears unfortunately do not 
separate, as they should for a good job of 
listening to simultaneous sessions. 


Since this summary is incomplete, biased, 
and unbalanced in any event, I have taken 
the liberty of adding some points which were 
omitted from our program here. <A _ good 
wildlifer always watches for what is ab- 
sent; it often tells a story. 


With these admonitions, I proceed to tell 
you what I think the score is. 


Wildlife and the Land 


This Conference has reaffirmed, through 
half a dozen speakers, the basic interde- 
pendence of soil, water, crops, forests, wild- 
life, and people. We conservationists have 
heard this before, but let no man forget 
that the average American has not heard it 
yet. To prove this, I need only cite the 
thousand miles of sick land we have crossed 
to reach San Antonio. 


I must confess that’ the session on wild- 
life and the land left me with mixed feel- 
ings. I was sad because we still fail to dis- 
tinguish between paper progress and land 
progress. On paper, we have done wonders; 
on the back forty we have done so little 
and only an official optimist can see it with- 


out a microscope. I for one am grateful to 
Melvin O. Steen for challenging our chronic 
optimism. 

On the other hand, I was heartened by 
the wider mental horizons evident in many 
papers. What speaker, two decades ago, 
would have ventured to assert that human 
health, as well as wildlife, depended on soil 
fertility? 


Our program here has given scant recog- 
nition to the “Battle for the Public Lands.” 
Perhaps it couldn’t for the opening gun was 
fired only a month ago. I have this to say: 


1. It is perhaps the biggest conservation 
battle since the Ballinger Controversy. 


2. Let no man think that the issue is a 
western affair of no consequence to other 
states. The defeat of public land conserva- 
tion in the West would be felt by every 
state. 


3. Let no man think that this is a grazing 
district fight. Disrupt the public domain, 
and the National Forests will follow; dis- 
rupt the National Forests, and the National 
Parks will follow. 


4.It is pure evasion to say that the 
states, or the private owner, could practice 
conservation on these lands. Neither, by 
and large, had demonstrated either the ca- 
pacity or the wish to do so. To organize the 
practice of conservation on large areas takes 
decades of hard work. 


5. Now is the time for a critical self- 
examination by all federal land bureaus. 
Professor Wagar’s paper adds weight to this 
assertion. 


The Waterfowl Crisis 


One of the most encouraging events of the 
year has been the new policy of the Fish 
and Wildlife Service to defend the ducks 
and geese, rather than to defend its own 
past attitudes and methods. Everyone, I 
think, respects and honors the Fish and 
Wildlife Service for this courageous change 
of front. 

In my opinion one of the forceful papers 
of this Conference was given by Albert 
Hochbaum of the Delta Waterfowl Research 





Tractor-mowers are said to have affected pheasant nests adversely. 
captured in a colony trap in a section where no huntin 
public shooting is allowed—a practice of the Pennsylva 
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a Game Commission. 
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Station in Manitoba. He has made it crystal- 
clear that: 

1. Many small marshes were duckless ,in 
1946 for lack of breeders. 

2. The Canadian kill is increasing, partly 
by reason of American hunters. Some breed- 
ing marshes in 1946 killed far more ducks 
than they raised. 

3. The line of “burned out” marshlands 
has crossed the border and is moving toward 
the Arctic. 

To this I will add two more points be- 
cause I have access to the facts: 

4. The black duck marshes of the maritime 
provinces, where drouth, drainage, magpies, 
fires, and botulism are absent, show a 1946 
depletion parallel to but even more severe 
than that of the prairie provinces. 

5. Local breeding stocks south of the 
border are in some cases nearly extinct, 
due, I think, to the barrage on “locals” on 
opening day. 

The whitebill epoch has indeed arrived, 
and may stay unless we do something about 
it. 

To offset the gloom induced by the 1946 
duck counts, let me cite two papers bearing 
good news. One is Cottam’s report that eel 
grass is coming back. The other is Sperry’s 
report on botulism, which holds out definite 
hope that this disease can be controlled by 
the manipulation of water levels. Curiously 
enough it is stabilized levels which appear 
to be the most dangerous. 

Sperry’s technique is one of a dozen new 
waterfowl techniques ably summarized by 
Jesse Low. 

The most important of all waterfowl tech- 
niques is counting breeders. Lyle Sowls has 
given this Conference a convincing outline 
of the proposed new method of counting 
sample marshes during the territorial period. 
Incidentally Sowls brings out one new idea, 
of potential importance to future breeding 
ground management: the “par” breeding 
capacity of a given marsh depends not only 
on its food and cover pattern, but on the 
territorial intolerance of the ducks species. 
Thus a given marsh may carry more pairs 
of the tolerant teal than the intolerant mal- 
lard or pintail. This is potent stuff. 

To sum up: I have attended this Confer- 
ence for 20 years, but this is the first ses- 
sion that ever was unanimous on waterfowl. 
Misfortune is a great leveler. 


Farm and Ranch Wildlife 

Until very recently one of the weakest 
points in farm-game management has been 
the absence of serious research in the 
regions of maximum abundance. Until Kim- 
ball’s group began work, no one studied 
South Dakota pheasants; until Lay began, 
no one studied Texas quail, and to this day 
no one has studied the Hungarian partridge 
in the prairie provinces. 

Jackson’s paper on Texas quail is one of 
the substantial contributions to this Con- 
ference. It is welcome news that Texas 
is now banding and agfng, as well as count- 
ng. : 

For twenty years there has been a run- 
ning debate about whether valley quail need 
water. Ben Glading has settled this argu- 
ment by showing that these quail summer on 
lry range only when succulent foods exist, 
and only in small numbers. He presents a 
new design for water-catching which looks 
promising and valuable. Glading’s “guzzlers” 
seem to be a spectacular success. 


THE PENNSYLVANIA GAME NEWS 


Despite 20 years of game research, there 
are still gallinaceous species about which 
little is known. Wing’s paper on the blue 
grouse summarizes our meagre knowledge 
of this bird. 


Here is another news item on grouse: 
Gardiner Bump’s book on ruffed grouse re- 
searches in New York State is now in 
page proof, and will shortly be obtainable 
from the New York Conservation Depart- 
ment. 

The most urgent farm game problem of 
1946 is the decline of the pheasant during the 
last three years. This outstanding question 
draws only one paper: Leedy and Dustman 
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on “The Pheasant Decline and Land-Use 
Trend in Ohio.” Leedy says the tractor 
mower may have affected pheasant nests 
adversely. But the rub is that the decline 
extends from New York to Montana, and 
perhaps farther. It is hardly likely that 
these farming changes, or their equivalents, 
extend across the continent. Evidently we 
must dig deeper. 

Just how to proceed with digging deeper 
is suggested in Irven Buss’ techniques’ paper. 
Let me express in one sentence the new 
idea on which Buss and the Wisconsin group 
are working. It is the simultaneous appli- 


(Continued on Page 30) 


Photos courtesy U. 8S. Soil Conservation Service. 
The “before” and “after” elements of stream bank planting. 
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Shipment of cottontail rabbits—one of many received from Missouri for restocking during 
the past winter. 


PROPOSED GAME LEGISLATION FOR 1947 


To date, the following Bills affecting the 
Game Law have been introduced in the 
General Assembly of 1947: 

Fox Bounty—H. 437 would amend the 
Game Law by making the present maximum 
bounty on foxes, which is $4.00, the mini- 
mum bounty, so that in the future the 
Commission could not pay less than $4.00 
for each fox killed. 

Spotlighting—H. 448 would amend the 
Game Law by adding a new penalty clause 
to impose a mandatory jail sentence of 30 
days and a fine of $100 upon each person 
who makes use of a motor vehicle or arti- 
ficial light of any kind to spot or locate any 
elk or deer. Forfeiture of such vehicle, spot- 
light, and any other contrivance used, is 
also provided. 

Increase in Hunter’s License Fees—H. 454 
would amend the Game Law, effective Sep- 


tember 1, 1948, by creating a small game 
hunter’s license fee of $2.10 to hunt or trap 
any birds or animals, except big game; also 
creating a big game hunter’s license fee of 
$2:10; combination license to hunt or trap 
all birds or animals in season would cost 
$3.10. This hill also provides that free hunt- 
ing licenses to members of the armed forces 
shall not be issued after August 31, 1948. 
It also creates a non-resident small game 
license fee of $15.00; a non-residert big 
game license fee of $25.00; a non-resident 
trapper’s license fee (excluding beavers) of 
$25.00. The Bill also gives enforcement offi- 
cers the right to seize the hunting license of 
persons who are physically unable to handle 
firearms safely. It further provides that a 
person found guilty of killing another in 
a hunting accident shall satisfactorily ad- 
just funeral expenses before hunting rights 


can be restored. The penalty for non-resid- 
ent hunting or trapping without a license is 
increased from $50 to $100. 

Hunting in Safety Zones—H. 503 would 
amend the Game Law to make it unlawful 
for persons to disturb wild birds or animals 
within safety zones without advance per- 
mission of the owner or occupant of the 
property. 

This Bill also amends Section 806 of the 
Game Law to include 22 caliber rifles and 
all shotguns in the provision requiring such 
firearms to be wrapped or cased at night. 
This change is recommended to stop the 
night killing of deer. 

Bounty Payments—H. 507 would amend 
the Game Law by restricting the payment of 
bounties to residents of Pennsylvania. It also 
reduces the penalty for fraudulent bounty 
claims from $100 to $25, but makes it clear 
that each skin or bird unlawfully submitted 
constitutes a separate offense. 

Tagging Traps—H. 521 would amend the 
Game Law by clarifying the tagging re- 
quirements for traps and deadfalls. It also 
requires beaver trappers to secure special 
tags costing $1.00 for each trap. It eliminates 
the 10c fee now charged for tagging beaver 
pelts. 

Increase in Hunting License Fee—S. 121 
would amend the Game Law by requiring 
each license applicant, both resident and non- 
resident, to pay an additional fee of $1.00 
to be used by the Game Commission ex- 
clusively for stocking small game. It further 
provides that at least one bird or small 
game animal shall be stocked in each county 
for each license fee collected in said county, 
except in cases where the Commission shall 
determine such stocking is not practicable. 

Rights-of-way and Radio Stations—H. 390 
would amend the Game Law by granting 
railroads rights-of-way and rights to main- 


tain radio stations on Game Lands. This 
Bill passed first reading in the House 
March 5. 


Sunday Hearings—Hxs 404 would amend 
the Game Law by giving Aldermen, Justices 
of the Peace, etc., the right to conduct hear- 
ings and render sentences on Sundays. 

Penalty for Spotlighting—H. 409 would 
increase the penalty for spotlighting from 
$100 to $250. It would also make spotlight- 
ing unlawful under any conditions from 
November 1 to December 15. 

This Bill also changes the opening of the 
dog training season from August 20 to Au- 
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LEAVE THE SERVICE 





District Game Protectors Temple A. Reynolds, Shavertown, left and 
Harold D. Carroll, Thornhurst, were recently appointed as Special 
Services Assistants. Mr. Reynolds replaces Randolph Thompson (re- 
cently retired) in Division “A” with headquarters at Reading. Mr. 
Carroll replaces S. Earl Carpenter, of Doylestown, who withdrew as a 
Services Assistant in Division “C”, Williamsport, to assume his duties as 


a Game Protector. 


possible. 


Randolph Thompson, Left, State College, full-time lecturer of the Com- 
mission for the past 15 years retired from active duty March 1 to do simi- 
lar work in connection with the Wildlife Management program at State 
College. If the demands for his services are as many and as enthusiastic 
in his new position as they were in his old his popularity as a wildlife 
lecturer and conservationist will have increased considerably, if that is 


Richard Gerstell, former Chief of the Division of Research, for the 
past 13 years accepted a responsible position with the Animal Trap Com- 
pany of Lititz upon the termination of his services with the Navy as a 
Commander. His new work will comprise fur research to 


Lieutenant 
a large extent. 


He succeeds Harry VanCleve, former trapping instruc- 


tor of the Commission, who went with the Trap Company upon his 
State retirement several years ago. 





gust 1. It further provides that, upon petition, 
fox hunters desiring to use dogs for addi- 
tional fox hunting shall petition the Com- 
mission in January; if the petition is good 
it is given power to act for two (2) calendar 
years and allow fox hunting with dogs the 
entire year in the county for which petition 
is made, except for a 60-day period in each 
calendar year. 

Fox Hunting With Dogs—H. 413 would 
amend the Game Law by eliminating the pro- 
vision for, petitions to hunt foxes with dogs 
and providing that such hunting shall be 
lawful throughout the entire year, except 
for such 60-day period as the Commission 
has designated in each county. 


Bounty—H. 414 would amend the Game 
Law by changing, from 4 to 6 months from 
date of killing, the time limit for making 
claims for animal bounties. 


Game Kill Reports—H. 415 would amend 
the Game Law by restoring the sections 
which required licensees to report the kill 
of all game birds and animals, and provid- 
ing a penalty of $2.00 for failure to do so. 


Game Commission Membership Increased 
—H. 116 would amend the Administrative 
Code by increasing the membership of the 
Pennsylvania Game Commission by four 
(4), to be chosen by the Governor; two 
from the House and two from the Senate. 
The additional members would have no 
right to vote. 

Increase in Hunting License Fees—H. 201 
would amend the Game Law by increasing 
the resident license fee from $2.00 to $3.00 
nd the non-resident fee from $15.00 to 
£22.50; also providing that the increase of 
$1.00 in the resident fee, and $7.50 in the 

on-resident, must be used for stocking 

“me. 

Woodchucks and Antlerless Deer Season— 
i. 78 would amend the Game Law by re- 
moving all closed seasons on woodchucks; 


also granting county Commissioners au- 
thority to decide whether their county shall 
have an antlerless deer season, and distri- 
buting the fees for special deer permits to 
the counties. 

Free Hunting Licenses—H. 141 would 
amend the Game Law by providing for 
free resident hunting licenses to persons 
over 65 years of age. 

(Continued on Page 29) 


29,000 RABBITS 


Reports from Game Protectors covering 
trapping operations to March 1 show that a 
total of 29,069 cottontails have been trapped 
and transferred from areas closed to hunting 
and released on open hunting grounds. 


Success has been due to the splendid spirit 
of cooperation of Federal and municipal 
officials. Several thousand rabbits were re- 
moved from such military reservations as 
Letterkenny Depot, Franklin County; Allen- 
wood Depot, Lycoming and Union Counties; 
New Cumberland Depot; Mechanicsburg 
Naval Depot; Camp Reynolds and other 
areas under U. S. control. Cities and bor- 
oughs in Lehigh, Berks, Allegheny, Mercer, 
Erie, Blair and Dauphin Counties also con- 
tributed heavily to the total catch. 


Boy Scouts, high school students and other 
youth groups have performed a commend- 
able job in making these bunnies available 
for public sport. 


The Commission also purchased more than 
74,000 Missouri cottontails for release this 
winter, the largest number purchased since 
the winter of 1936-37. Adding these 74,000 
to those trapped and transferred make a 
total of more than 103,000 live cottontail 
rabbits released for restocking purposes from 
December 1 to March 1. 


LICENSE INCREASE 


According to the U. S. Fish and Wildlife 
Service, nationwide hunting license sales 
for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1946 
reached an all-time high of 9,854,313—an 
increase of 1,660,217 licenses, or approxi- 
mately 20% over the preceding year! The 
hunting license revenue to the 48 states 
reached $19,805,444, an increase of $4,293,192, 
or more than 27% above that of the 1944-45 
fiscal year. 

The figures also show another extremely 
interesting fact: South Dakota leads the 
country in hunting license revenue with 
$1,958,331 which represents an increase of 
$871,209 or 80% over her 1944-45 total Penn- 
sylvania and Michigan, standing one-two 
in 1944-45 revenue, dropped second and 
third behind the famous pheasant hunting 
state, with $1,580,394 and $1,319,278 respec- 
tively. 

In number of licenses issued, however, 
Michigan was still in first place with 827,309 
and Pennsylvania second with 678,228. 
Others in the first ten included: New York 
third with 676,117; Ohio fourth with 579,326; 
Indiana fifth with 381,295; California sixth 
with 380,634; Washington seventh with 
369,289; Minnesota eighth with 355,997; Illi- 
nois ninth with 326,016; and Missouri tenth 
with 314,833. 

Federal Migratory Waterfowl or “Duck 
Stamp” sales likewise reached a new high 
with a total of 1,725,505 sold in the 1944-45 
fiscal year, an increase of 238,476 over the 
preceding year. California lead with 131,009, 
just nosing out Minnesota, whose sale of 
stamps totalled 130,757. 


Muzzle loading firearms reigned from the 
fourteenth to the nineteenth century—five 
hundred years, more or less. 





Snow reflects about 75% of the sunlight 
falling upon it. 
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Attractive wildlife display exhibited by the Myerstown Rod and Gun Club at a Com- 
ll 


munity Fair last Fall. 


REMEMBER? 


Do you remember when David monop- 
olized the whole dining-room floor and 
most of the table with cleaning rods, dirty 
rags, and a kit of tools that would put the 
mechanic of a B29 to shame? 


Loving hands caressed the old dark wal- 
nut woodwork and massaged it with sweet- 
smelling oils. The brown curly grain 
rivaled the gems of a Pharaoh for luster 
and brilliance. The spotless bore gleamed 
under critical inspection, and a light film 
of oil guarded the noble metal. Watchful 
eyes saw to it that this was ever re- 
plenished, lest a speck of rust might lodge 
itself someplace within the workings of this 
most cherished possession. It was unthink- 
able that neglect might jeopardize the purity 
of this weapon—as unthinkable as_ for 
Mother to let cooking fats accumulate on 
the bright and gleaming pots and pans 
that hung in orderly fashion in the kitchen 
pantry. 


Times have changed. Though firearms 
have been improved, they are taken as a 
matter of course, having little more im- 
portance in the average American family 
than a washing machine or an electric 
refrigerator. The first auto we had re- 
quired half our spare time to polish the 
brass, wash the spokes of the wheels, and 
dust the leather seat cushions. We treated 
our firearms with the same respect in days 
gone by. 


This neglect of the old shooting iron 
cannot be attributed to the development of 
ammunition that does not cause corrosion 
within the bore. Granted such is true and 
that one might never feel the need to clean 
a gun’s interior, still rust may attack the 
outside—scratches might mar the woodwork 
—and that thrill of oiling and wiping a fine 
piece should never become a lost art with 
the sportsman. 


Possibly the fact that firearms once meant 
much more than sport and recreation to 


Americans had something to do with the 
indifference with which they are regarded 
today. In frontier times “Old Bess” fre- 
quently decided whether the family was to 
continue eating, or for that matter whether 
their scalps would remain intact in the 
places that scalps like to grow. Even the 
fate of our country was dependent upon in- 
dividual firearms hanging over the mantle 
—rather than muskets in the Government 
Arsenal. 


Maybe the romance of firearms is dead. 
Bloody mechanized wars that we are ex- 
periencing remove much of their glamour. 
However, we still believe that grimy rags 
on the dining-room table and‘a Dad affec- 
tionately polishing “Old Bess” is part of 
a normal home life. We still can recall 
the thrill of witnessing this ritual—and with 
glistening eyes peering into the unknown 
future but seeing clearly the day when we, 
too, could own a gun and tread the marshes 
and the woodlands—and be, we _ hoped, 
like Dad.—North Dakota Outdoors. 


International Sportsman’s Guide 


A new book is taking form. It will be the 
finest guide to good fishing and hunting ever 
published. There will be two issues in 1947... 
SPRING and FALL Frank Dufresne looked at 
it and agreed that every sportsman will want a 
copy of each. A limited number of full page 
ads will be accepted from the top manufacturers, 
showing the new equipment for 1947. It goes to 
press December 20th, 1946; it appears February 
10th, 1947. There will be 150,000 copies. Yes, 
we have the paper and the press equipment. 
$1.00 per copy; $1.50 for both issues; $2.50 for 
two years; $5.00 for three years. 

Write The Sportsmen’s Club of America, 422 


S. Dearborn St., Chicago 5, Illinois. 


The weasel is the most _ blood-thirsty 
killer of all our North American animals. 
His favorite pastime is to run amuck on a 
killing spree. He does not have to be hungry 
to kill. He never thinks of storing food, for 
there is nothing provident in his nature. 








MARCH 


WILDLIFE BIG BUSINESS 


Estimating the capitalized value of wildlife 
resources at the staggering sum of $14,000,- 
000,000, Frank DuFrense, of the U. S. Fish 
and Wildlife Service, sounds some worthy 
words of warning to the sportsmen of this 
country. Says Mr. DuFresne: 


“Fishing and hunting is big business 
really big business. The sportsman in this 
year of 1947 is going to spend close to three 
billion dollars for hooks, bullets, gadgets 
and vehicles to go places on; for the pleasure 
of wading the cool riffles of a trout stream; 
for tramping the open fields with a gun 
under his arm; for camping and sleeping 
under the stars. 


“It is fitting and proper at.this time when 
sales of hunting and fishing licenses are 
pyramiding into the stratosphere to post a 
few warning signs along the trail to better 
fishing and hunting, because if we don’t 
it’s soon going to mean poorer fishing . . 
poorer hunting. 


“The signs can be simple little things 
that all of us will understand: 


“No game department can hope to 
keep pace with present accelerating de- 
mands. 


“Try to understand, to tolerate, to 
support shorter periods of open season, 
smaller bag limits, when your game de- 
partment prescribes them. 


“Help to conserve this resource from 
which you get so much pleasure. 


“It’s your game. Give it a break. 


“From here on there is no more room 
for free riders; every one of us must help 
put back as much as we take out.” 


CROW CONVENTION 


The Ninth Annual Convention and Nationa! 
Crow Shoot will be held at Grand Rapids, Ohio. 
on Friday, Saturday and Sunday, June 13, 14 
and 15, 1947. All crow hunters from the entire 
North American Continent are invited to par- 
ticipate. 

Headquarters will be at the Grand Rapids 
Sportsmen’s Club located on the Maumee River 
just north of Grand Rapids, Ohio. 

Hotel accommodations can be secured at: 

The Rapids Hotel, Grand Rapids, Ohio. 

Wellington Hotel, Napoleon, Ohio (14 miles 
from headquarters). 

Ross and Milikin Hotels, Bowling Green, Ohio 
(14 miles from headquarters). 

Waldorf Hotel, Toledo, Ohio 
headquarters). 

Tents and comfortable cots to accommodate 
over 250 persons will be available at Grand 
Rapids, Ohio, at a very nominal fee. 

(Campers must bring their own blankets.) 


(25 miles from 


Hunting Territory 


Hunting areas will be mapped out in Lucas 
Wood, Henry and Fulton Counties in Ohio; also 
in Lenawee and Hillsdale Counties in Michigan. 


Awards 


The “Rausenberger Trophy’’ owned and pre- 
sented annually by The American Crow Hunters 
Association. 

The “Sports Afield Trophy’—permanent pos- 
session presented each year by Sports Afield 
Magazine, Minneapolis, Minnesota. 

The “Miami Valley Outdoors Trophy”—perma- 
nent possession presented by Dayton Journal 
Herald. 

Numerous merchandise awards to “Runners 
Up.” 
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SKEET SHOOTERS ORGANIZE 


The nation’s skeet shooters have finally 
got the strong national organization they 
have been striving to bring into being for 
years. 


The new National Skeetshooting Associa- 
tion, which was incorporated in Delaware 
a few weeks back, will give to the shotgun 
addicts the same strong country-wide asso- 
ciation that the small-bore rifle and pistol 
shooters have in the National Rifle Asso- 
ciation. 


For the present, to put the NSA on its 
feet, the NRA will work closely with the 
new body, making available to it all of 
the NRA’s facilities, officers, and staff. The 
NSA intends to pattern itself after the NRA 
as to registered tournaments, service to 
shooters, types of publications, et cetera. 


Temporary headquarters of the NSA will 
be in the National Rifle Association Build- 
ing, at 600 Rhode Island Avenue, N. W., 
Washington 6, D. C. 


Officials of the National Skeetshooting 
Association are: John A. LaFore, Jr., of 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania, President; Alex 
H. Kerr, of Beverly Hills, California, Vice- 
President; and C. B. Lister, of Washington, 
D. C., Secretary-Treasurer. Mr. Lister is 
also Executive-Director-Secretary of the 
National Rifle Association. 


A broad program for the development of 
forest lands in the United States to meet 
continuing high-level requirements for 
wood and wood products was proposed rec- 
ently by the American Forestry Association. 
The proposals climaxed a nationwide sur- 
vey of the effects of war drains on the 
country’s timberlands and their capacity 
to meet postwar needs. 


Keynoting the need for greatly increased 
cooperative action by state, federal and pri- 
vate interests, the association’s program, 
submitted to its membership for approval, 
calls for greater emphasis on state and pri- 
vate responsibility in the handling of forest 
producing lands, including state action to 
curb destructive timber cutting; a record- 
breaking tree planting project of 20 million 
acres during the next 12 years; greatly in- 
tensified action to bring all forest lands 
under protection from fire; and a vigorous 
nationwide expansion of forestry education, 
including advice and technical assistance to 
the four million owners of small forest 
properties who control 57 percent of the 
commercial forest land of the United States. 


Dressing and Cooking Venison is the name of 
a new recipe pamphlet just released by the 
School of Agriculture, The Pennsylvania State 
College. It is known as Circular 300 and a care- 
ful perusal of it fairly makes your mouth water. 
Aside from numerous recipes which were tried 
out by the domestic science department using 
deer furnished by the Game Commission—such 
as roast venison, broiled steaks and _ chops, 
pan-fried, deerburgers, swiss steak, meat loaf, 
pot roast, stew, mincemeat, biscuit roll, etc.— 
the pamphlet ‘also goes on to tell how to pro- 
perly dress a deer, skin it, cut it up, preserve 
it, yes even corn and make sausage out Of it. 
Well illustrated and well written this is a 
booklet no deer hunter or the little woman 
who is always waiting for him to bring home the 
bacon can be without. Someday he will kill 
a deer and then this information will really come 
in handy. Write State College School of Agri- 
culture for a copy. It is free. 
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North American Deer Kill for 1946 


State or Deer Deer 
Province Hunters Kill 
pC. 35,792* 5,006* 
Arkansas ...... 12,684* 1,687 
California ..... ee 210,327* 38,129 
Comrade ....0.5.. > 55,000* 28,194 
ee ee: 60,559 21,270* 
Witenigen .........5;. 269,977 97,221 
Minnesota , 119,337 69,335 
Mississippi ...... a 12,000* 5,000* 
Missouri ...... ; 11,191 882 
MONTANA ....5....0.5. 53,779 20,000* 
pS ee 4487 351 
New Mexico ....... 24,851* 8,282" 
New York ..... 202,732 11,969* 
North Dakota 14,000* 5,000* 
PR So5.oe cain ws ds ess 7,682 63 
CRIBROM oc. nc ees. 5,524 469 
Pennsylvania Ne 282,677* 25,660 
South Dakota ....... 6,975 4,317 
MOMS iain se w1c:s's en 89,400* 50,835* 
Virgimla ...... 13,500* 4,550* 
Washington 142,149 20,000* 
Wisconsin ..... es 134,000 37,527* 
Wyoming ..... Soe 31,073 9,024 
0 ere 9,883 4,941* 
British Col.** ...... 1,994** 728** 
SS 15,000 +- 7,789* 
New Brunswick ... 31,140 15,500* 
Nova Scotia ........ 29,327 20,124 
oo 55,000* 33,000* 
* Estimated. 


+ Permits restricted. 
** Nonresidents only. 
+ Plus. 





COLLEGE GUNSMITH COURSE 


A two-year course in gunsmith training, 
believed by school authorities to be the first 
of its kind in the nation, is soon to open 
at Trinidad Junior College, Trinidad, 
Colorado. 

In announcing the new course, Dwight 
C. Baird, president, said the college had re- 
ceived inquiries and applications from 
twenty-two states. Many of these came from 
former service men whose interest in fire- 
arms had been awakened during the war 
and who wanted to make a life’s work as 
gunsmiths. 

The idea for the new course came from 
P. O. Ackley, nationally known gunsmith 
and operator of a Trinidad gunshop. He re- 
ceived many inquiries from men wanting 
to learn his trade and, not wishing to under- 
take the training of apprentices himself, he 
referred the applicants to the college. 


CROW LECTURE 


Bert Popowski, 3408 Jones Street, Omaha 5, 
Nebraska, author of a splendid book on crow 
shooting, offers an _ illustrated lecture on the 
subject using color movies. His fee is $35 and 
expenses for putting on a crow-shooting talk, 
demonstrating the several effective calls used 
in such hunting, citing the destructiveness of the 
crow, and showing the movies. 





Photo by Paul A. Woods 


Canonsburg Foxhunters Association, with an active membership of forty men, and three 
of the best hounds in the area, are causing Sir Reynard plenty of trouble judging by one 
of their best days afield. As the accompanying photos show, they shot two red foxes, cap- 
tured another alive, and dug out two dens of five and seven respectively, for a total kill of 


fifteen. 





Members of West Shore Gun Club, Lemoyne, were hosts to over 125 guests recently in the 
basement den of Edward Ott, restaurant owner. Left to right Mr. Ott; Manny Bucher; Paul 
Barkley; Peck Gregor; Jams Bretz; Walter Gardner; Guy Kochler; Russ Eichelberger and 
Matt Fraser. 
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Japan 
. Cook a rabbit stew in this 
. Draw this on your deer 
before you shoot 


. Sea eagle 
. Peril 
. You had better have these 


before you hunt 


. Location 

. Cans 

. Noble Italian family 

. Prefix meaning “dawn” 

. Sun God of Egypt 

. Strap bolt 

. Gave benediction to 

. Passageway between rows 


of seats 


. Hold back 

. Exclamation of reproach 

. Wild tribesman of Siberia 
. Turn aside 

. Interprets (Obs.) 

. Pink elephants and green 


horses (Abbr.) 


. Red ochre 

. Permitted to enter 

. Large rodent pest 

. Our star of light and heat 
. Hunter’s main crop. Bag 


limit, 4 daily, 20 for the 
season; Nov. 1 to Nov. 30 


. Behind in payments 

. Same as 21 down 

. Correlative of “either” 

. Newts 

. Toward the sheltered side 
. Stir up anger 

. Stained 

. Site 

. Chinese dynasty 


. Over feed 


. High card 








ANSWERS TO LAST MONTH’S PUZZLE 


20, 
BY STANLEY ORR 
{ Z2 {3 {4 5 |@ |7 8 19 jio Ju 
1Z 15 14 
iS 16 17 
18 19 20 }|2I 
zz 23 
24 |25 |26 27 28/29 |30/3! 
32 33 34 
35 36 37 
38 39 4o 
4i 42 43 
44 145 46 
47 |48 |49 Elo) 51 (52 |53 
54 55 |56 57 
58 59 60 
6! ©2 €3 
Across 59. It wrecks your radiator 
h f t 
1. Blood thirsty killer with wg — 
a valuable fur. No bag ¢ 9 willing to pay it, but can’t 
limit 1 , find a place 
5. Best p i to sleep 61. Embryo of next years crop 
" Not “ee dl aa 62. Spread for drying 
4 oe pees 63. Seasoning for roast pheas- 
. Age 
14. Garden flower — 
15. Saucy Down 
16. Girl’s name 1. Sulk 
17. Coin 2. Wild goat of Europe 
18. Left the stage 3. Seaweed used as food in 
20. Lubricate 
22. Behold! 
23. What a bear is, after his 
winter sleep 
24. Offered 


. Trappers income product 
. Celestial body 
32. Prevaricate 


33. To burrow 


35. 
37. 
38. 
39. 


40. 
41. 
42. 
43. 


44. 
46. 
47. 


50. 


54. 
55. 
57. 
58. 


34. Pass a rope through a 


block 

Landed property 

Became coated with FeO, 
Snow coasters 

How you feel when you 
miss an easy shot 

Exist 

Word or phrase 

Road groove 

Forms of esthetic expres- 
sion 

Persia 

Correlative of “either” 
Metal tag used in ears of 
cattle for identification 
Mental images while sleep- 
ing 

Flutter 

A hound dog’s cry 
Operatic solo 

Prefix meaning “distant” 


All 
sis 


Ss 
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Aimic 
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“Are you sure I’ll see a bear when we get to 
the other side, Mike?” 


PENNSYLVANIA 
COUNTIES 


2 “w@otQ 
HOQE mw 
DBArPraAaHn 
ees oaA 


Ayvowyson 
re DWK AMD 


How well do you know Pennsylvania? 
There are 19 counties hidden in this months 
word-block. If you find 14 of them, you are 
better than average in your geographical 
knowlegde. 

Use any letter as often as you please, but 
move only to adjoining letters in any direc- 
tion. For example, take the letter “G” in 
the fourth line and spell “Greene.” 


Answers on Page 32 


The Greater Ferndale Sportsmen’s Club, in 
existence less than seven years, has quite a 
record of accomplishments. Its first project was 
to build a pheasant pen at a cost of more than 
$200.00. The next year it leased a farm near 
Ogletown for a temporary headquarters. Then 
it purchased the Risher farm of 131 acres, lo- 
cated about a mile off the Somerset Pike, ac- 
quiring an official Charter September 1944. The 
next spring the members purchased and planted 
2,000 trees on the club farm. 

They also purchased an additional 50 acres, 
adjoining the club farm including a beautiful 
trout stream. Since the club was organized it 
has purchased and released 1,000 rabbits and 
has raised more than 800 ringnecks. At the 
present time it is engaged in a landscaping pro- 
ject at the farm. When that job is finished the 
members will have a fine recreational center. 
The club is also backing the movement for a 
700-acre dam near Green Gables on the Somer- 
set Pike. 

This year it will again raise day-old pheasant 
chicks with an order pending for 400.—Donald 
Alwine, Johnstown, Pa. 


A motorist traveling through the Monarda 
woods of Maine at night had a chance to 
clock the speed of a moose recently, accord- 
ing to Earle Doucette of the Maine Depart- 
ment Commission. The moose stepped into 
the road as the vehicle approached. For a 
mile and a half the animal managed to main- 
tain a speed of 42 miles an hour. 





The almond tree is a native of subtropical 
China, Persia, Syria and Asia Minor. 
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LITTLE BLACK DEVILS OF FOREST AND STREAM 
By A. B. CHAMPLAIN 


NOW, sleet and rain alternating with 

sunshine and mixed with early blossoms 
and optimistic bees and butterflies make 
March an intriguing month. Winter and 
spring sparring for supremacy challenge us 
outdoorsmen to take chances in looking for 
adventures. Between the conditions of drift- 
ing snow or muddy roads we manage some- 
how to get into the hills and valleys. Upon 
arriving we find that other creatures have 
been active ahead of us. We see the flash 
of the white-tail’s flag and late in the 
month we glimpse our first woodchuck. He 
has awakened from his winter siesta and 
become curious about the outdoors again. 
Perhaps the fox sparrows stop to investi- 
gate local conditions on their way north, or 
a phoebe, teetering on a twig, visualizes the 
nest she is going to plaster on the side of 
the cabin. Now marsh marigolds begin 
blooming along the edge of the swamp and 
the midges, gnats and little flies start ap- 
pearing by the millions from the magic hat 
of old Dame Nature. 


Among the insects that begin to attract 
attention in our mountain areas during early 
spring are the tiny biting black flies. (Fam- 
ily Simuliidae). It is difficult to convince 
anyone that these pestiferous winged blood- 
suckers have any qualities of interest; how- 
ever, if we pry into their private lives we 
may find a few facts worth gossiping about. 
Black flies or Buffalo gnats as they are 
sometimes called, are active in the adult or 
fly stage during the first real warm days of 
spring and for several months thereafter. 
These blood-thirsty gnats emerge in swarms 
and are generally met along mountain roads 
or streams in or near forest areas during the 
daylight hours. It is at this time these little 
black devils bring misery and disillusion to 
many persons who have gone into the woods 
or along streams for pleasure and relaxation. 


In case you are not already acquainted 
with the little heavy bodied hump-backed 
pests of which there are a number of 
species, you would find they vary in size 
from less than % of an inch to about 1/6 
of an inch long with a wing spread of al- 
most 4% inch. Among the nasty habits of 
black flies is their tendency to gather in the 
air around the head and body of a pros- 
pective victim. With fast jerky motions they 


aim for a landing space. This is generally 
your face, while occasionally an inquisitive 
individual will sail into your open mouth. 
All this causes discomfort and the remain- 
ing black-flies which have not yet been 
able to get into your eyes, alight on your 
body. With greedy alertness they run about 
over your skin until they find a tender spot. 
Then with no compunction whatever they 
drill a hole in your hide and siphon out your 
blood until they are well filled up. Then 
adding insult to injury they inject a venom 
into the wound that often causes an in- 
flammatory condition afterward. Some per- 
sons are more susceptible than others to 
these bites and cases of serious illness have 





Typical black fly stream. 


been recorded. Black flies or Buffalo gnats 
are also known to attack animals. Domestic 
animals may be treated and helped when 
this condition arises but the poor wild ani- 
mals must find remedies of their own or 
become accustomed to the bites and loss of 
blood. 

Adult black flies lay their eggs along 
streams and in running water of mountain 
brooks. It is said that one female will lay 
almost 500 eggs. The immature or young 
of these insects known as the larvae, attach 
themselves to stones, logs, sticks and other 
materials in the stream by means of a disk 
like sucker at the posterior end of the body. 


MUCH DESPISED CITY HUNTER—from page 5 


Many black fly larvae are generally clustered 
together in this manner on the surface of a 
stone, or some other object in running water. 
Black fly larvae feed upon miscroscopic ani- 
mal or vegetable matter in the water, which 
they collect with two fan-shaped organs 
situated on the head and adapted for this 
purpose. 


Upon completing their young or larval 
period the immature black flies spin cocoons 
which they fasten to the objects upon which 
they were previously anchored. It is from 
these cocoons that the adult winged flies will 
issue to make life miserable for warm 
blooded creatures. 


Recommendations for the control of these 
pests have been made by various outhorities. 
Removal of stones, brush and similar ma- 
terials from streams reduces the opportunity 
for breeding. However this is seldom prac- 
ticable. 


The use of pyrethrum in streams near 
camp sites has been recommended as a 
black fly larvicide but fish may be injured 
by this procedure. Any chemicals used to 
kill the water-living stages of the Black 
fly would also most likely destroy or injure 
fish. 

It has been but a short time since many 
of our new and most potent insecticides have 
been discovered. It is possible, after care- 
ful studies and tests have been made by re- 
sponsible persons with these materials, that 
there will be something definite to offer as 
a complete control for these and related 
pests. 

As a relief around camp sites smudges 
have proven quite effective. Also an appli- 
cation of dusts containing one per cent of 
DDT applied with a hand duster around a 
camp will give protection to that immediate 
area for approximately a week. Sides of 
buildings, lawns or shrubbery around the 
camp site should be included in this treat- 
ment. Commercial repellents for use on the 
skin or bodies of persons who go into black 
fly territory have been tried with varying 
success. Some outdoorsmen use a mixture 
of kerosene oil and mutton tallow to grease 
exposed portions of skin. 

These same suggestions might also apply 
to the punkies or no-see-ums, those tiny 
flies that follow as black flies disappear. 





shudders. On the other hand, safety is 
dinned into the city hunter. He hears it at 
club meetings, he sees it in newspapers and 
in magazines. In addition, he goes into the 
country to hunt well aware that he is con- 
sidered a “city hunter” until he proves him- 
self capable and, consequently, he remem- 
bers the lessons he has learned. 

Of course, all country men are not care- 
less and all city men are not careful; but 

is wrong to condemn the city hunter 
alone. I have watched too many farmers 
and their city guests hunt together to be- 
eve that merely living in the country gives 
nyone an instinctive knowledge of safety. 





And I’ve also seen some city hunters do 
some damn-fool things. 

It would be wrong to say that conservation 
was born in the cities, but it certainly was 
encouraged in its infancy by city men. 
There is a reasonable explanation for this, 
too. City men interested in hunting could 
get together and talk over their problems 
much easier than country inhabitants could 
and did so. Early conservation leaders often 
were city men who loved the outdoors pas- 
sionately and were in a position to foster 
improvements. Sportsmen’s clubs sprang up 
in the large cities, the smaller cities and the 
towns. 


The record of conservation shows that 
wise laws and other measures practically 
had to be forced upon the people of the 
States and particularly upon those land- 
owners who considered all game and fish 
on their possessions as much their property 
as the cattle in their meadows. 

Whether they were right or wrong in 
that belief of ownership of game and fish, 
we know that this State’s deer were killed 
off, the upland plover and the flicker nearly 
became extinct, trout streams were depleted 
and all small game suffered. The much- 

(Continued on Page 31) 
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“On the last Thursday of the past deer season, 
on the post marking the Dauphin Schuylkill 
County line, there was hung an illegal spike 
buck head along with a notice pencilled on a 
calendar sheet stating that ‘KILROY WAS HERE!’ 
Game Protectors Harold Harter and Jackson 
Kepner found it and told me about it when 
they came in. I immediately wrote on a 
calendar sheet also ‘All right Kilroy we were 
here too. Watch your step,’ but added no sig- 
nature. 


“There was a house about a hundred yards 
from the marking post. The residents could see 
us working there right along searching cars, etc. 
It was an important place as it was the boundary 
of the antlerless deer season district. Game 
Protector Mark Motter had trouble with some 
of the persons in the house and arrested one 
of them a year or so ago. I thought they might 
be the Kilroy jokesters. 


“The next day Mr. Kepner accosted some hun- 
.ters farther down Clarks Valley. Two of them 
had licenses that did not jibe with their make- 
up. They turned out to be two fellows from 
Iowa visiting the house of the Kilroys and had 
borrowed those people’s licenses. 

“They paid their fines; so did the Kilroys.”— 
Deputy Game Protector Roger L. Franke, Millers- 
burg, February, 1947. 


“A Jewel Tea Company route salesman had 
an unusual experience the other day. While 
driving along the road both sides of his wind- 
shield were shattered by a pigeon and a hawk. 
The hawk was chasing the pigeon and the swift- 
ness of their flight plus the speed of the truck 
made a mess of the windshield. I received this 
report from Mr. George Adams, proprietor of 
the Elyad Gas Station, Elysburg. The name of 
the salesman and the species of hawk is un- 
known.’’"—Game Protector Clyde E. Laubach, 
Sunbury, Northumberland County. 
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“Donald Feaster, R. D. Lewisburg, was at my 
headquarters the other day and told me about 
a fox hunt that a group of sportsmen put on 
near the Federal Penitentiary Reservation. They 
started a red fox which ran across some open 
fields where it was spotted by crows which came 
down by the hundreds to attack it. The fox 
apparently figured he could escape them by 
swimming Buffalo Creek, which he did, but the 
crows were waiting for him on the other side. 
Mr. Fox attempted to swim the creek the second 
time, but before this journey was completed 
one of the hunters gave him a dose of lead 
poisoning, therefore ending the career of Mr. 
Reynard who probably has eaten a good number 
of ringnecks and other species of small game 
which seek refuge on the reservation where no 
hunting is allowed.’—Game Protector M. B. 
Wells, Lewisburg, February, 1947. 





“While checking the taxidermists in this sec- 
tion I came upon two freaks of nature in the 
shop of Mr. Krebs in Shamokin. One was an 
albino rabbit that was killed this past year near 
Stonington. While it was not pure white, but 
rather a very light brown, it had, according to 
Mr. Krebs, pink eyes. It was about the size of 
a half grown rabbit. The other freak was a deer 
head. The horns came out of the head naturally 
then bent downward along the side of the head 
about eight or ten inches and then curved up 
again about two inches. I asked Mr. Krebs to 
have the owner take 2 picture of it and either 
give it to me or send it in for Game News.’’— 
Game Protector Clyde E. Laubach, Sunbury. 
February, 1947. 





“I do not know how the deer know that it 
is lunch hour on Game Lands No. 93, but on 
the area where Deputies Leach and Kriner and 
myself are working we find that as soon as we 
go to our shanty for lunch the deer emerge from 
the nearby thickets and feed on the cuttings 
until we return. We have from 5 to 15 deer with 
us every day.’’-—Game Protector Frank E. Couse, 
DuBois. February, 1947. 





“Since I moved to York County I have seen 
several Mergansers feeding in the Big Conewago 
Creek. It is seldom that I see any other species 
except the Red-breasted Merganser. On the after- 
noon of February 8, with the temperature 10 
degrees above zero, I had a most pleasing ex- 
perience. Deputy Charles E. Kline and I were 
on patrol along the Conewago when we suddenly 
spied a male and female American Merganser, 
a male Red-breasted Merganser and a male 
Hooded Merganser. It is hard to conceive the 
color scheme that was presented by these birds 
upon the water. This entire picture was rather 
unusual due to the snow and ice. These birds 
were feeding on the bottom and were attracted 
by the open water which failed to freeze at that 
particular location.’"-—Game Protector Roy W. 
Trexler, York. February, 1947. 


“While at the site of former Refuge 506A on 
February 8, checking streams from active beaver 
dams I took much interest in the amount of game 
signs in this area. I saw the tracks of two 
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turkeys, one squirrel, three foxes and very few 
deer in walking a distance of nearly five miles.” 
—Game Protector Jos. W. Kistner, Howard. 
February, 1947. 





“On February 17, while going into Maxwell 
Mine I observed something a little unusual that 
I thought I’d pass along to you. I saw a weasel 
carrying a rat about 34 of a mile inside of the 
mine. I gave chase but was unable to catch 
him. Two days later near the same spot I saw 
a small owl and there the weasel was again. 
The next morning the owl was dragged under a 
pipeline. I am trying to catch this weasel with 
bloody meat but so far no luck.’’—Charles Shi- 
pek, Grindstone. 


“One very interesting incident came to light 
during the past beaver season—a believe it or 
not incident. Several trappers approaching their 
sets along the Upper Sheriff Creek, Warren 
County, saw a deer standing along the dam. Upon 
approaching closer they found that the animal 
was caught in one of their No. 4 traps and 
could not escape. It took four men to subdue 
and release it. The deer ran away, none the 
worse for its experience. The set was made 
in about eight inches of water and the deer 
was caught between th hoof and dew hoof.”— 
James A. Brown, Special Services Assistant, Oi] 
City, February, 1947. 


“While patrolling in beaver season, February, 
1947, I counted more than one hundred deer in 
thirty minutes travel. 

“Blue Grosbeaks were observed during the 
month of February at no less than ten different 
locations in Lycoming and Sullivan Counties. I 
have observed Evening Grosbeaks different win- 
ters but this is my first observation of Blue 
Grosbeaks this far North.”"—Game Protector Earl 
E. Smith, Williamsport, February, 1947. 





“The Shippensburg Fish and Game Association 
recently purchased a pair of fox hounds, and 
are having some real spert and recreation on 
Saturdays and Sundays. Five red foxes were 
killed by club members during the month of 
February. All bounty money is placed in the 
club treasury to help cover the cost of feeding 
the hounds, and for restocking game. 


“The Shippensburg Fish and Game Association, 
and the L.S.I. Sportsmen’s Association at Orrs- 
town, at their February meetings voted to pur- 
chase Pennsylvania Game Commission bird charts 
for the schools of Shippensburg and Orrstown 
Boroughs, also all rural schools in Southampton, 
Lurgan and Letterkenny Townships, Franklin 
County, and Southampton, Hopewell, North New- 
ton, South Newton and Shippensburg Townships, 
Cumberland County. The charts will be pre- 
sented to the schools as an aid in related studies.” 
—Game Protector George D. Bretz, Shippens- 
burg. February, 1947. 


(Continued on Page 32) 
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A night’s catch of rabbits during the trapping 
program. Left to right: Student Officer Shirey, 
aw Leslie, Student Officer Shank, and Bob 
Leslie. 

Photo by John S. Shuler. 


The Derry Twp. Sportsmen's’ Association, 
Bradenville, has started a series of fox hunts, 
has purchased numerous rabbits for stocking. and 
plans to raise day-old pheasant chicks. 


The Clinton County Fish and Game Associa- 
tion has set a goal of 4,000 members for 1947. 
The association has grown from 19 directors and 
419 members in 1942 to 105 directors and 3,706 
members in 1946. The member who sells the 
largest number of memberships receives a Wool- 
rich Hunting coat, second the trousers, third 
the shirt; Any member who sells 25 memberships 
receives three Missouri rabbits to stock. 





Sportsmen’s associations which have not yet 
seen a copy of the Sportsmen’s Club Bulletin 
published by Sports Afield should write The 
Sportsmen’s Club Director, Sports Afield, 405 
Second Avenue, South, Minneapolis 1, Minne- 
sota. 


The Punxsutawney Sportsmen’s Club, one of 
the largest in Jefferson County closed 1946 with 
658 paid up members. It raised and released 226 
ringneck pheasants and stocked 21,900 trout and 
180 cans of fingerlings. 





Nearly 400 rabbits have been purchased and 
released by the Lavelle Fish and Game Asso- 
ciation. More and more clubs are _ purchasing 
cottontails to supplement those stocked by the 
Commission. 


The Unami Fish and Game Protective Asso- 
ciation plans to tatto the ears of the rabbits 
it releases to determine the success of its stock- 
ing program. 


The Greater Ferndale Sportsmen’s Club, since 
it was organized April 11, 1940, has built a 
pheasant pen costing over $200; signed a lease 





Jess Hall, Mill Run, raised 74 out of 100 day-old 
pheasant chicks last ‘season. 
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for renting a farm near Ogletown; purchased 
another farm of 131 acres for $2300; purchased 
and planted 1,000 evergreen trees and _ 1,000 
black walnut on the farm; and purchased an 
additional fifty acres for $1,500, same having a 
beautiful trout stream running through it which 
adjoins the Club’s farm. 

The club has also purchased and released over 
950 rabbits and raised over 800 ringnecks. At the 
present time it is paying over $2,000 to have the 
farm landscaped so when it is finished the mem- 
bers will have a fine recreational center. The 
club is supporting a movement for a 700-acre 
dam near Green Gables on the Somerset Pike for 
camping, picnics, skating, boating, fishing, and 
swimming. 

It has the largest membership in the South 
Central District and each member received a 
membership card and button with the club 
emblem on it. The club is a member of the 
Cambria County Sportsmen's Association. 





Two newly formed clubs were recently ad- 
mitted to the Lehigh County Federation—the 
Nimrod and Wildlife Association, Alburtis and 
the Lehigh Valley Pointer and Setter Club, 
Allentown. 


$3,340.33 was spent during 1946 by member 

clubs of the federation for the purchase of fish, 
game, trees and other conservation material. 
This year $8,254.52 will be spent for the same 
purposes in what is expected to be the largest 
stocking program ever undertaken by private 
clubs in the wildlife conservation program of 
Pennsylvania. 


A crow hunting club was formed at a recent 
meeting of the Montour County Fish and Game 
Conservation Club. Doyle Hathaway, who has 
hunted old corvus and his tribe for over 36 
years, is going to head up the new group. 





The Conewago Rod and Gun Club, Elizabeth- 
town, recently voted to purchase 34 sets of bird 
charts for the local schools. Previously the club 
purchased 34 sets of the four colored wildlife 
booklets prepared for supplementary reading in 


the third to eighth grades. 





The Elstonville Sportsmen’s Association which 
was just recently organized also voted to pur- 
chase bird charts for the local schools. 


ARMSTRONG COUNTY SPORTS- 
MEN’S LEAGUE NEWS 


The Cowansville Sportsmen’s Association has 
been distributing quite a lot of game feed 
this winter. 

The Bridgeburg District Sportsmen’s Associa- 
tion is going full steam ahead on securing land 
for a suitable club house. 

The Rayburn Township Rod and Gun Club has 
done a swell job releasing rabbits and feeding 
game. At present it is in the midst of a member- 
ship drive. It is rumored a member of this club, 
name omitted by request, got so cold one night 
in bed that he brought in all of his dogs for 
bedfellows. Said member is the proud possessor 
of 25 canines. 

The Bagdad District Sportsmen’s Association 
distributed rabbits furnished by the Game Com- 

(Continued on Page 32) 








A large shipment of rabbits from Missouri being unloaded at Wilkes-Barre for distribution 
in northeastern Pennsylvania. 
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WHICH GAUGE? 


By TED TRUEBLOOD 


Y FRIEND Bill Hawkins told me an amusing story the other 

day. He said a couple of weeks before he had gone down 
to the local skeet field with the regulars. Bill isn’t a skeet shooter. 
He took the 20-gauge double with which he hunts quail, grouse 
and other upland birds. 

There was a little friendly betting. Bill walked up and shot 
a 22 the first crack out of the box—to his own amazement and 
the chagrin of the other lads. He shot several more rounds and 
did well on them, too. 

That gave him ideas. (A lot of skeet shooters suffer from 
“ideas,” but Bill didn’t know that—yet.) It happened that he 
recently had acquired a light, English 12-gauge with 27-inch 
barrels, and at the time it was at the gunsmith’s where he was 
having the choke in the right barrel opened up to improved 
cylinder and that in the left to a little less than modified. He 
decided that as soon as the new 12-gauge was finished he would 
take it down and really show the lads some shooting. He figured 
that if he could break 22-23 with the twenty he’d really be hot 
with the twelve. 

By the next weekend he had the new shotgun and, as it says 
in the stories, he repaired to the local skeet field. There was 
some betting done and, from what he said, Friend Bill may have 
been just a little indiscreet. Then, first time around he shot a 14. 
He took the ribbing and tried it again, and the next time he came 
through with a magnificent 15. That was enough. I think I know 
where you can buy a very pretty 12-gauge double very cheap. 

Why? I suspect that Bill, who has shot a twenty for years, is 
just naturally a 20-gauge man, and the sonner he admits it and 
quits monkeying around with heavy stuff the better off he will be. 

I started shooting with a 20-gauge double. At least nine out of 
ten of the boys I hunted with used twelves, chiefly because they 
borrowed “pop’s” gun, and that was what pop happened to have. 
Naturally, it wasn’t long before I thought I should have a big 
gun, too. So I got one as soon as I could save the money. For- 
tunately, I didn’t get rid of the twenty—which was unusual, be- 
cause in those days buying a new gun ordinarily entailed trading 
in the old one, just the same as you trade in your old car on the 
new limousine. 

I got me this 12-gauge pump, well-worn, but still shootable, and 
I figured I would just naturally lay them low. I didn’t, I hunted 
with it a whole season, and I didn’t get as much game as I had 
with my little twenty the year before. It wasn’t because I didn’t 
try, either. I did plenty of shooting. 

Of course, the reason why I didn’t do well with that particular 
twelve might have been due to any one or a combination of a 
number of things. The drop, length of pull, pitch, or the fact 
that the fore-end was much ‘s.wer while I had been accustomed 
to curling my fimgers arourd the barrels of the 20-gauge, all 
could have thrown me off. 

I went back to the twenty for a while, but my kid brother was 


coming along, and he was just about ready for a shotgun, so I 
let him have it, and I tried a 16-gauge pump for a season. In 
fact, to make it short, I experimentel with a whole lot of different 
guns. I still thought I wanted a 12-gauge, and I shot several 
pumps and automatics. Then I decided I was a double-gun man, 
and I got a 12-gauge double. It wasnt’ any better, so far as I was 
concerned. My next and last twelve was and over-and-under. It 
turned out to be a nice gun—for somebody else. I couldn’t shoot it. 

Now I am back where I started, shooting a 20-gauge double. I 
do better with this twenty than any other gun I ever had on all 
kinds of upland shooting. Of course, I have my mind fixed so I 
can change it, and I may sometime; but for the. present, at least, 
I’m well satisfied. Once in a while my friends rib me about shoot- 
ing a “boy’s gun,” but that is all right. I finally have found out 
what I can shoot with, and that is the important thing. 

Occasionally someone asks me if I shoot a twenty because I 
consider it more sporting. The only honest answer is that I 
don’t. If I wanted to give the birds the best possible chance I 
would shoot a full-chocked 10-gauge with 32-inch barrels. Then 
I probably would never kill one. 

Others ask me if I don’t consider myself handicapped with a 
twenty. The answer to that one is “No”, too. In my own case, 
as explained in the preceding paragraphs, the light gun is an 
asset rather than a handciap. Pattern is what kills birds. The 
20-gauge pattern is just as big as that shot by a twelve of the 
same choke and, since most upland shooting is at comparatively 
short range, the pattern from the twenty is dense enough to do 
the job. 

Duck shooting, particularly pass shooting, is something else again. 
Here the 20-gauge pattern opens up too much to be effective at 
the ranges frequently encountered. I can shoot a twelve for ducks, 
and frequently do. The difference between results with the two 
is not as great as one might expect, however. I am convinced that 
most of the ducks I shoot at and don’t get are missed, not out of 
range, even with the twenty. 


It would be impossible for me to explain why I do better in the 
uplands with the lighter gun. Perhaps the recoil and noise of the 
twelve bothers me, although I certainly am not conscious of it. 
Possibly the heavier, slower 12-gauge hurries me so that I don’t 
have the coordination essential for good wing shooting. I really 
don’t know. Shotgun shooting is an art, anyway, and no art can 
be put down in black and white. 

I hope nobody who reads this rushes out and buys a 20-gauge. 
It isn’t meant as an argument for the small bores. Some men would 
be as handicapped with the little gun as I am with a big one. 

Ray Holland, a better shot than I ever will be, has a pair of 
beautiful, English, over-and-under, twelves. One of them is a 
duck gun, and weighs nine pounds. The other weighs less than 

(Continued on Page 29) 
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GUN DOG PERSONALITY 


* TAKES all grades of gun dogs to make up a canine world 
just as all kinds of people are required to complete the human 
cycle. Specific tasks are assigned to people best suited to accom- 
plish desired results, and so it is in the dog world. The Alaskan 
fur trader would be out of business without his “huskies,” the 
small boy must grow up with his spaniel, while the miss loves her 
Pomeranian, and police authorities require their bloodhounds. Just 
as the duck hunter needs a retriever, the quail gunner selects a 
pointer. The pheasant enthusiast relies on pointers, setters, 
springers, and the season grouse man swears by the setter. The 
fox, coon and rabbit hunter would be lost indeed without a pack 
of hounds. 

It is not difficult to select the bred of dog best suited to one’s 
needs, however, when we attempt to pick out the animal of our 
desired breeding that will harmonize with our own individualities, 
the task becomes more difficult. For instance, we find a youngster 
who has killed enough grouse to acquire a deep love of the fine 
sport, then his choice of a grouse dog would be a young setter that 
could match his speed and endurance in the woods. 

A man of sunset years who loves to wander in the woods, re- 
living memories of other days, synchronizes more perfectly with 
a slow dog of limited range. Since there are different grades of 
hunters we may as well expect dogs to come in various grades, 
and since man is a definite personality it is not absurd to expect 
your gun dog to have an individu@l personality. 

I have seen dogs so thoroughly trained their field performances 
were as if the trainer governed them by remote control, and al- 
though faultless in the field some of the sublime love of hunting 
escapes. Such a dog is not allowed to develop his own personality. 
Wise trainers permit young hopefuls to run wild and free, thus 
developing range, courage, speed and brains. These youngsters 
soon reveal their true characteristics to the master, thus enabling 
him to train each in an individual way. We may outline a perfect 
set of qualifications the dog must possess before we call him great, 
and he may be classed as a superlative animal, yet fail to place 
with other cherished canine companions of lesser virtues. 
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BY HERBERT KENDRICK 


My Jack was a powerful pointer and he followed the finest rules 
to the letter, yet he possessed a mean temper, and a very selfish 
personality. I loved his speed, nose, endurance and his per- 
fection in game bird handling, but he was not one to deeply love. 


Bird hunting to me is not so much a science as it is a tradi- 
tional part of my very existence, showered with ever green mem- 
ories, pleasant anticipations and abundantly endowed with senti- 
ment. Give me a crisp autumn day, a few acres of hardwoods, a 
twelve double, and a dog that loves the woods as I do, that under- 
stands me and possesses a knowledge of grouse seeking, and if he 
ranges to his master’s gun, handles his game and retrieves the kill, 
he’ll find a warm corner in my heart, regardless of the height of 
his head or tail. He will not be required to reach technical perfec- 
tion to be honored in my book. 


The world of sportsmen have made great progress in developing 
better gun dogs, and generations to come will benefit by careful 
breeding, efficient training methods and keen competition. From 
superlative field accomplishments we have learned the qualities 
to expect in our gun dogs, and every gun dog lover strives to own 
the animal that leads the field. That is as it should be, yet there 
are times when I feel that we overlook greatness in many dogs 
because they may lack super speed or perfect style. Give a dog 
every chance to show himself because he is an individual and the 
faults you see in him today may make him greater tomorrow. 


Do not become dissatisfied with your dog when you walk with the 
gallery behind the trial winner, because the plain fact is that actual 
high class gun dogs come few and far between, and is a treasure 
that comes to many a gunner only once in a lifetime, if at all. 

Study your gunning companion and give him every opportunity 
to develop his own personality and at the same time learn you, 
your peculiarities and your desires. It is not wise to condemn him 
if he does not follow the same pattern as your former ones. 
Utilize every opportunity to show your dog better and the faster 
friends you become the greater your gunning experiences will be, 
come fall. 





WHAT'S WRONG? 


HAT’S wrong with the Pennsylvania Game Commission? 

Knock! Knock! Knock! is all one hears. When writers get 
called in their signed columns, they write their knocks anony- 
mously. The accusation seems to center on surplus money in the 
game fund and not sufficient game stocking. 

Before taking up those charges, let us review the Game Com- 
mission briefly. It will be admitted that this state was shot out 
when the Commission was established. That was the chief reason 
it got established. Our turkeys had disappeared, the deer were 
gone, small game was sadly depleted and there were no ringnecks 
here. 

At present we have the largest deer herd in the east. We have 
the turkeys. There are only a few states with a bigger ringneck 
flock. Raccoon are so plentiful in some counties that they are 
destructive. Rabbits, in spite of contrary reports, will show a fine 
harvest this season. And remember, this is in America’s most 
industralized state with its hunters numbered in the millions and 
its forests practically gone as the Commission started on its land 
purchase program. 

The deer herd is the Game Commission’s outstanding achieve- 
ment. Many times in the handling of that herd the hunters didn’t 
see eye to eye with the Commission. Every time, not once, but 
every time, Commission policies in the end were proved to have 
been best. We could enumerate them but it isn’t necessary unless 
some one wants to dispute it and then we are ready to prove 
our claim. 

That brings us to the alleged surplus. Gentlemen, there is no 
surplus running into millions of dollars. We defy anyone to prove 
that there are millions of unassigned dollars in the game fund 
that could be spent for more game. Next year the budget can 
be increased to permit more such purchases. That has been done. 
70,000 rabbits, thousands of ringnecks, quail, raccoons, and wild 





By R. E. ANGST 


turkeys will be bought. The money is appropriated and the con- 
tracts are signed. 

During the war, game farm production could scarcely be in- 
creased. Other states had to curtail their production almost to 
the vanishing point. 

Food was scarce, materials non-existant and no labor available. 
Lucky we were that we held our own and that we did. 

Right now the contracts are out, the plans are drawn and the 
game farms will be expanded. 

Take rabbit purchasers for instance. We in Middleport had to 
contact three shippers to buy 20 crates of rabbits. New Philadel- 
phia got none. The shippers were sold out. There wasn’t a 
single shipper in the land that would contract to supply the Game 
Commission even 20,000 rabbits. 

Fellow Sportsmen. Let’s be fair. The Pennsylvania Game 
Commission has done many things we didn’t like. There have been 
inept game commissioners. Maybe the ones we have now are 
inept, but they have not been so proved. War conditions altered 
everything. Let’s give them a chance to prove that they mean 
business. Their plans are laid. Let’s wait and see how they will 
be carried out. 

Doesn’t it sound foolish to criticise a public servant for not 
spending money? We didn’t know any such grew anymore. 
Millions to spend and we can’t make them do it. Why, a twelve 
year old child would know better. The Game Commission will not 
pile our money up in the treasury and then sit on the pile. They 
know the more game they put out, the better the hunters will 
like it, but where were they to get the game? 

And for that article we’d be shot in many a barroom. Never- 
theless, it belonged to be written. Now get out the hammers, but 
sign your letters and your articles as ours is signed—Pottsville 
Journal. 
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THE GOVERNOR’S VIEWS ON CONSERVATION—from page 3 
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The future of conservation will never be placed in jeopardy so long as the organized sportsmen stand firmly behind the program. Above is 


the annual guest night of the West Shore Sportsmen’s Association, of Lemoyne. 


sylvania today, most of them doing a bang-up job of fish and wildlife restoration. 


ample, and which you are all acquainted 
with, or many of you are, there is a great 
excess of water at times of the year which 
does great damage. If you had the kind 
of dam I am speaking about you could stop 
flash floods. Second, you could conserve 
an immense amount of good water which 
you could gradually feed out during the 
summer months and keep a flow of water 
in streams that normally are so low that 
they can’t support fish life. In the third 
place you ought to keep back always enough 
water to make a good sheet of water to 
provide year round recreation in the area. 


It seems to me that this program has a 
triple purpose. In the first place it would 
substantially cut down loss in floods. In 
the second place it will give a supply of 
water the year round in many streams that 
normally will have no fish life at all be- 
cause of dry seasons when nothing can live 
in them. In the third place it will give 
people in certain rural areas in Pennsylvania 
the only type of help that we can give them. 
We cannot take manufacturing plants 
everywhere in Pennsylvania, but there are 
very many wonderful areas in Penn- 
sylvania where there is a great influx of 
people during the hunting season, which 
they are glad to have, but which lasts but 
a short time. 


The plan that I have in mind would mean 
that they would have a summer recreation 
crowd there all during the summer months. 
It won’t cost very much money, and it will 
be permanent. It won’t be merely appro- 
priating money that is spent today and 
gone tomorrow. It will be an immense ad- 
vantage not only for the people who live 
there, but for people in other areas who 
can go into those parts of Pennsylvania for 
summer recreation. 

Now, if there is anything wrong with 
that kind of a program I wish you would 


let me know. If you think it is sensible, 
if it can recommend itself as a legitimate 
item of permanent investment by the Com- 
monwealth, if you agree that it is sensible 
I wish you would tell your Senators and 
Representatives what you think of it. If 
you are against it write and tell them you 
are against it; if you think it has value 
write and tell them that you think it has 
value, because I proposed to try to put that 
kind of a program over at this session of the 
assembly. 


Next, in the matter of hunting. You men 
know in Pennsylvania and generally—it is 
not a matter of Pennsylvania alone, but all 
over the country—there has been a great 
diminution of game during the last few 
years. There are a number of causes for 
that which I am not going to attempt to 
analyze except for the purpose of indicat- 
ing some of the things that I have in mind. 


In the first place, during the depression 
years you had a lot more irregular hunting 
than you ever had before. A lot of people 
sought food that way who didn’t do it in 
normal times. I know from my own ob- 
servation that we had a vast amount of 
breaching of the game laws by people seek- 
ing food. 

In the next place, when the tremendous 
rush period of the war came on, you had 
farmers converting to use fields that nor- 
mally were not used at all. Then you had a 
retrieving of crops to a degree which you 
had never had before; you had crops cut 
right down to fence lines so that cover was 
destroyed as well as food. Also you had a 
decrease of trappers, because they could 
make more money in other pursuits than 
by trapping. 

However, that is all a matter of detail. 
It is not an important concern, except I 
want to say that I think the State of Penn- 
sylvania, through the Department of Forests 


There are over 900 active sportsmen’s associations in Penn- 


and Waters, ought to do a number of things 
that it can legitimately and profitably do in 
the way of propagation of types of plants 
and trees for game food that it never has 
done before. It ought to be part of the State 
set-up to do it, because we cannot depend 
upon a sporadic approach to the problem 
by various groups of sportsmen, however 
enthusiastic, however well organized, be- 
cause the scope of the problem is too big to 
be dealt with in that way. : 

At home I live in a place of five or six 
acres. It is in town. It is thickly built up on 
three sides and more or less on the other 
side. I have been raising, as a matter of ex- 
periment, for the past 10 years, various 
types of crab apple trees from Siberia, 
China and other places. They have various 
types of fruit. Many of the fruit are per- 
sistent in the winter months. I can tell you 
this, not from what somebody else told me, 
but from my own observation and experi- 
ence. On another piece of land in which I 
am interested, I have planted a large num- 
ber of these trees, a couple thousand of 
them. Some of them produce small apples 
that will stay on the trees well into the 
winter. In times of deep snows—after they 
have been frozen (the ordinary person would 
say to you they have no food value because 
they are frozen), some of these by the way 
are as small as peas, and they will go from 
the size of peas up to the size of big 
marbles, depending on the type or variety, 
and these types or varieties are very hardy. 
But to get back to what I was talking about, 
namely their food value, I have often at 
dusk in the evening or early in the morn- 
ing found those trees, in the time of deep 
snows, absolutely covered with birds, Ring- 
neck Pheasant—where I live we don’t have 
grouse—I have seen those trees absolutely 
full of those birds on cold snowy mornings 
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in the winter. If they would do that in my 
place they would do it anywhere else. 
One of the things I think we ought to do 
is to propagate vast numbers of those kind 
of trees. They are very inexpensive to 
propagate. To anyone who likes the woods 
there is nothing more beautiful than the 
blossoms on these trees. They run from 
pure white through every shade of pink, 
red and purple. The fruits have great 


variety also. Some of them are white and ° 


pink; some are fully as attractive and spec- 
tacular as the fruit of the Dogwood and 
much larger. You have the dual use, the 
most delightful advantage of the beauty of 
the trees in spring and food of the first 
order in the fall and winter. 


We also ought to propagate things like 
wild grape vines, because if you are going 
to have grouse again in Pennsylvania the 
way we used to have them we have got 
to give them cover and food. I don’t need 
to tell anyone of you gentlemen what it is 
like on the farm when you go out hunting 
where there are wild grape and other kinds 
of vines with fall and winter fruit on them. 
That used to be the kind of place that I 
always liked to go. 


We can do a number of these things with- 
out their being too expensive; in fact, the 
cost would be insignificant compared with 
the results. If we could organize your groups 
on the basis of stimulating interest in that 
kind of a program I am sure we can do 
an immense amount of good. 

Another thing I had in mind when I be- 
gan speaking is that around Pittsburgh, be- 
cause having lived there all my life I know 
that country, you have a situation similar 
to that in every highly industralized com- 
munity in Pennsylvania. A great number 
of farms are not farmed the way they used 
to be, for the reason that farm labor is 
too expensive when it is in competition 
with industrial labor. As a result, you have 
an immense number of farms of sub-mar- 
ginal land or land out of use. I think we 
ought to encourage everywhere we can in 
Pennsylvania to do two things in addition 
to the general program that the State has. 
We ought to have community forests, and 
we ought to have town forests in Penn- 
sylvania; particularly in sub-marginal or 
non-used lands, which now serve no useful 
purpose. 

Some one accused me of being Nazi dur- 
ing the war because I referred to what 
the Germans had done in that respect. 
Whether you like what they did or not 
in their civilization, and I don’t like much 
of it, I do enormously admire what their 
conservation program has keen over the 
centuries. I think one of the reasons that 
a country as small as Germany had ‘the 
tremendous influence it has had on the 
world is because of the intense affection 
that they have had for the soil. That liking 
was not confined simply to the people who 
live in the country. They had a program 
where they encouraged the people in the 
great centers of population to go out into 
their municipal woods and to spend suffi- 
cient time to become acquainted with them. 
So that you had the very remarkable spec- 
tacle in Germany of city people having 
the same affection for the country and for 
the woods and for the wooded areas as the 
country people who had been raised there. 
Don’t forget that they began that program 
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in Germany in the Eighth Century and 
they have continued it on a bigger scale 
than any other people in the whole course 
of civilization. 

I have read a book by the head of Ger- 
man Forestry who visited this country 
before the War—he was brought over here 
I believe by Yale University to tell of forest 
practices in Germany. Let me tell you of 
a policy related in considerable length in 
this book, which policy I endorse. I am in 
favor of your policy of State game move- 
ments on a big scale, but don’t destroy the 
woods in order to get game, because if 
you do, you will have thereby adopted the 
surest way in the world to bring down 
public opposition on your program, It will 
do it inevitably and it has done it with- 
out exception in every country where it 
has been tried. If you have any doubt about 
it, I ask you to read what happened in Ger- 
many, in northern Italy, in England, in the 
Scandinavian countries. The public is against 
destruction of the woods for the purpose of 
providing game. 


In my way of looking at the thing, here 
is the picture. You don’t need to destroy the 
woods of Pennsylvania in order to pro- 
vide opportunities for game. The War has 
destroyed so many forests in this country 
in the past six years, as the result of reach- 
ing out for every kind of tree that there 
was, that you have had the greatest de- 
struction of woods in all Pennsylvania his- 
tory in so short a time. 


The problem ought to be to build up in- 
stead of tearing down. You have had over 
the past half generation a_ sufficient de- 
struction in the course of industry to do 
away with the necessity of any destruction 
that is purposely created for the purpose of 
making a situation that is natural to game. 
You have those situations naturally at 
hand right now. 


It seems to me that if we want to have 
the public back of us; if we want all the 
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people back of a program such as you have 
in mind to successfully develop; and I am 
sure that you will have their backing, then 
we ought to go ahead on this program on 
the basis of what is good for everybody. 
because what is good for everybody in- 
evitably will be good for every group of 
people. We can only sustain the kind of 
interest and the kind of program that you 
desire in the final analysis if we are sen- 
sible in not doing anything that brings 
down upon us the kind of criticism that 
will not stand up in the view of historical 
experience and of common sense. i 

Finally, let me say that I don’t know 
what I will get accomplished during the 
time that I am here as Governor. But I am 
very sure that there has never been any- 
one who has been in the governorship who 
is any more interested in trying to do some- 
thing for a program such as you are in- 
terested in, that I am. All I ask of you is, 
from time to time to let me know what 
you have agreed upon, as to what is the 
best way to carry out this kind of a pro- 
gram in the right kind of way. 

Let me say finally, and I don’t want to 
deliver a lecture on this, because I am 
not entitled to deliver a lecture on it any 
more than you are entitled to deliver one 
to me; but let us as far as possible keep 
personalities out of our program. You would 
be surprised to know the enormous amount 
of critical mail I get about personalities. 
People say, whatever you do, don’t appoint 
so and so. Somebody else writes and says 
whatever you do, do appoint so and so. 
All this means is personalities and not pro- 
grams. 

Somebody called me up this morning at 
7:30 on the telephone. I want to tell you I 
was sore, because I have the capacity of 
getting angry the same as you do. This 
fellow said: “ it, don’t 
appoint so and so under any circumstances.” 
1 won’t tell you what I said to him. 

(Continued on Page 32) 








Photo by George Hanford 


The rabbit trapping program in Yeadon, headed by Robert C. Yake, and participated in 
by local school boys netted 78 bunnies during the past winter, 65% of them captured by the 
6 young men shown above. They were guests of the Kiwanis club, at which time they were 
awarded cash prizes and tickets to the Philadelphia Sportsmen’s Show. The trapping pro- 
gram was sponsored by the Boys and Girls Committee of the Kiwanis Club and is admin- 
istered by Mr. Yake. This is the third year for the project. Left to right: are Robert C. 
Yake, Cecil Beideman, Norman Burkhardt, Wm. Tait, Jack Bradley, Kenneth Wilcutts, James 
Smith, and Dr. George Thomas, Kiwanis Club President. 
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AN ORNITHOLOGIST LOOKS AT THE WATERFOWL PROBLEM—from page 3 








Allen D. Cruickshank. 


Beauty is added to woodland ponds in New England by the wood duck, 
now protected at all seasons in Massachusetts by State law. 


centage of the surplus or predict in advance the losses from 
natural causes of the winter and ensuing spring migration? 


Now let us try to apply some of these propositions more specifi- 
cally to our North American ducks. We are anxious to conserve 
them, by which we mean, not only that we wish to maintain their 
present numbers, but we wish if possible to restore some per- 
centage of their former numbers. The chances for success are 
best discovered by an appraisal of assets and liabilities. 


There are very real assets furnished by the birds themselves. 
They are hardy, tough, wary in danger, increasingly adaptable 
under protection. More and more they are accepting civilization, 
nesting in the immediate vicinity of man and wintering in places 
and under conditions which were inconceivable in my boyhood. 
Their reproductive fertility is one of the highest of any bird group 
on earth. 


The liabilities may be divided into two categories, the ones over 
which man has virtually no control, and those few remaining 
where he has. 

First and foremost of these latter is the question of habitat. 
Our waterfowl have very definite and restricted habitat require- 
ments, and let us say that 75 per cent of the continent does not 
interest them in the least. They must have marshes, and ponds 
in which to breed. Their decrease in the last three hundred years 
to their present numbers is primarily due to the loss of a certain 
percentage of their former breeding territory and the destruction 
of portions of their former wintering grounds. The national slogan 
of all unselfish sportsmen and bird-watchers alike should be “No 
marsh, no ducks, no sport.” 


The second great liability, unrestricted market gunning through- 
out the year, which seriously cut the surviving population below 
the carrying capacity of the remaining favorable territory, has 
been illegal for over a quarter of a century. Its virtual elimination 
made possible an immediate and permanent increase in the total 
population. 

One of the outstanding generalizations about our waterfowl, 
beautifully brought out by Dr. Frederick C. Lincoln of the U. S. 
Fish and Wildlife Service, is that the winter range of most species 
is enormously compressed in total acreage as compared to the 
breeding range. 

It follows that the carrying capacity of the remaining winter 
range is possibly the critical factor which places a definite ceiling 
on our total waterfowl population. My- conviction that this is so 
has been steadily growing in recent years. The evidence is as 
follows: 

The cycle of drought years in the 1930’s, which produced the 
dust bowl era, affected the breeding grounds primarily. Interest 
and most competent effort turned to a restoration of breeding areas. 
Not only were these efforts successful, but the drought broke, and 
a series of good years produced the greatest swarm of ducks in a 
quarter of a century to move south in 1944. There was some 


astonishment that this great surplus could not be found by the 
end of the following winter, and everyone admits that it has 
evaporated in 1946. Again, the breeding season of 1945 was not 
a serious failure, and everyone with adequate field experience is 
impressed by the amount of possible breeding territory in the 
northern States and Canada which is unoccupied, or not fully oc- 
cupied. Finally, everyone knows that civilization has developed 
by leaps and bounds in the last quarter of a century in what were 
pre-eminently rural southern States. 

One may well ask the rhetorical question, Of what use is it to 
raise a large crop of young on the breeding grounds if the winter 
range will support two-thirds of them only? 

We are now in a position to comment sensibly on the hope ex- 
pressed earlier that some percentage of the former numbers of 
waterfowl could be restored. 

In biological terms there is only one way in which it can be 
done. To recapture a former range, any reduced species must 
be able to develop a surplus population in its surviving range. 
This surplus population will inevitably be produced on the breed- 
ing grounds as the result of a succession of good years. Unless 
this surplus can survive on the winter range, there will be no 
birds to extend the breeding range or occupy it more fully. Two 
different sets of favorable environment are consequently prerequi- 
site. While mere protection from hunting is not alone sufficient, 
the production of this surplus population might easily require a 
closed season in poor years. 


It follows that the Federal government’s wildlife refuge program 
is of fundamental importance. The so-called advance of civiliza- 
tion has always involved the draining of marshes and ponds, the 
pollution of rivers, estuaries, and bays. In the long range view, the 
total number of waterfowl will be limited to the acreage of fav- 
orable habitat which can be preserved intact and unspoiled, and 
the number of birds it can support. A permanently closed season 
could not possibly increase this number. 

There cannot be less than three million Americans genuinely in- 
terested in our waterfowl. They are really concerned for various 
reasons whenever there is a decline. Most of them blow off 
steam in quarreling about the proper hunting regulations of the 
particular year. Some bird-lovers are convinced that every de- 
cline is due to too long a hunting season the year before! Almost 
every effort of the government to acquire a new refuge is bitterly 
opposed by local sportsmen. They reason that if 10,000 acres of 
duck marsh become a refuge out of a total of 20,000 acres their 
shooting has been cut 50 per cent forever. But they forget that 
some years later population increases and the march of civilization 
may have drained all 20,000 acres, and then there will be no 
ducks in that section of the country, never again, absolutely never. 
Moreover, they refuse to learn the easily proved fact that Federal 
management has always increased the ducks fivefold to twenty- 
fivefold in a reasonable number of years and enormously improved 
the local shooting. 

To continue the method of approach originally adopted, the toll 
of ducks killed in the hunting season is one more unfavorable 
factor for them and constitutes the third liability over which man 
has control. This annual kill is not one of the many natural factors 
which produce the prodigious annual mortality which is the lot 
of all living animals, the tenth of my original propositions. Sports- 
men must face the fact that it is a relatively new and additional 
strain in the struggle for survival. Those who wish sport to con- 
tinue must consequently take whatever steps are necessary to see 
that this strain is compensated for. In return for the bad, some 
good must be done the ducks. 

While I have tried to show that the preservation of favorable 
environments and habitats is of fundamental importance in con- 
serving our waterfowl, it does not follow that there is no point in 
properly restricted hunting regulations. I hasten to reaffirm my 
conviction that they, too, are absolutely essential. I have no in- 
tention of entering into a discussion of the technical details of any 
one year. No private individual or organization has the necessary 
knowledge of detailed facts. Even the officials of the Federal 
government are forced to exercise their best judgment, based on 
estimates. But proper restrictions will be better appreciated if the 
people interested see more clearly what restrictions cannot accom- 
plish, and why. 

Again, there is a human element. People do not like to be re- 
stricted and will not obey restrictions which they do not under- 
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stand. There are practical problems here with which I am not 
directly concerned, but of which I am sympathetically aware. 
But I must urge ever more scientifically sound and ideal hunting 
regulations, as research increases our knowledge. An educational 
program to sell these ideas to the public is badly needed. This 
seems to me a more constructive policy than the mere criticism of 
each year’s regulations. 


I consequently venture to close these remarks by suggesting 
certain general propositions. It is my hope that they may cor- 
rectly apply to hunting the fundamental points of natural history 
just discussed. In no case is criticism of current regulations in- 
tended or implied. 


1. The degree to which hunting is liberal or restricted should 
depend (a) upon the carrying capacity of the environment, because 
that determines the supply, and (b) whether the amount of suit- 
able territory is shrinking or expanding. Neither of these factors 
remains static for very long. 


2. Those species of waterfowl whose breeding or winter ranges 
have been the most seriously destroyed by civilization should be 
given special protection to the degree required. 


3. Those species which show marked inability to adjust properly 
to civilization should receive some extra protection. Outstanding 
examples are the redhead and ruddy duck. 


4. Hunting should be closed in those sections of the winter 
range where a failure in food supply occurs, where disease breaks 
out, or where severe drought conditions exist. 


WHICH GAUGE—from page 24 





5. Further research and improvement in techniques is possible 
in estimating the plant and animal food crop on the winter range— 
in other words, its carrying capacity. This would be more im- 
portant than a mid-winter census. 


6. The results of the breeding season and the carrying capacity 
of the winter range furnish the ideal criteria for the open season, 
whichever is the lower. 


7. The annual kill should never exceed a minor percentage of 
the total annual losses. 


8. The annual kill should never reduce the total population be- 
low the carrying capacity of the winter range. 


9. There is no ground for abandoning hope that our waterfowl 
can be restored or increased as well as conserved. An extension 
of the wildlife refuge program, particularly in the winter range, 
is a prerequisite for a permanent gain. 


10. More liberal hunting must not kill off the surplus popula- 
tion which must be created. 


11. An increase in hunters must be compensated for by a cor- 
responding decrease in the permissible take. 


12. If this surplus population, has additional preserved or re- 
claimed territory in which to breed and winter, a permanent gain 
will have been made. ° 


Sportsmen and bird-lovers will both gain in the long run, 
and our duty to conserve our natural heritage of wildlife will have 
been more than well done. 





seven. I only saw him use the light gun once, and that time his 
shooting wasn’t up to par. The next Saturday he was using the 
heavy gun again. When I asked him why, he said, “I can’t shoot 
the other. It’s too light. I throw it away.” 

He is a fast shot. I’m inclined to be slow. Perhaps that explains 
why he is as handicapped with a light gun as I am with a heavy 
one. 

Wing shooting, I believe, depends about 90 per cent on the 
shooter and 10 per cent on the gun, and if the ratio could be 


PROPOSED GAME LEGISLATION—from page 17 


changed either way it would put 95 per cent of the burden on the 
man. 

This doesn’t mean that the gun isn’t important. There is no such 
thing as a 95 per cent hit. 

What it does mean is that any of ‘em, twelve, sixteen or twenty, 
will do the job if you point it right, and the thing to do is to find 
the one that you can shout best. Then pay no attention to what 
anybody says. Cherish that gun as you would a faithful wife. 
You may never find another. 





Regulated Shooting Grounds—S. 289 weuld amend the Game 
Law by changing the requirements for regulated shooting grounds. 

Hunting Without License—H. 594 would amend the Game Law 
by eliminating the necessity for “written” consent for an occupant 
of a farm:to hunt on adjoining lands. 

Increase in Resident Hunter’s License Fee—H. 600 would amend 
the Game Law by fixing the hunter’s license fee at $2.10 to hunt 
anything but big game. The big game license fee is fixed at $2.10. 
It provides for a non-resident small game license fee of $15.00 and 
non-resident big game license fee of $25.00. 

Bounty on Gray Foxes—H. 615 would authorize the Game Com- 
mission to pay a maximum bounty of $5.00 on gray foxes. 

Increase in Fur Dealer’s License Fees—H. 643 would amend the 
Game Law by increasing the fee for resident fur-dealers from $10 
to $50 and non-resident fur-dealers from $50 to $100. 

Posters for Privately-owned Lands—H. 652 would amend the 
Game Law by making it unlawful to post signs upofi private lands 
that are similar in appearance to State Game Refuge signs. 


Penalty For Possessing Fawns; Fee For Raccoon Permits—H. 678 
would:amend the Game Law by reducing the penalty for pos- 
sessing live fawns from $100 to $25. A fee of $5 is also provided 
for a permit to possess live raccoons. 


Field Trials—S. 312 would amend the Game Law by extending 
the time for holding field trials under permit to April 30. 


Controlling Shooting—H. 707 would amend the Penal Code by 
controlling target shooting. 


Bounting For Killing Unlicensed Dogs—H. 716 would amend the 
Dog Law to require the Commonwealth to pay Game Protectors, 
Fish Wardens, etc., $2.00 each for killing and disposing of un- 
licensed dogs. 


Increase in Penalty for Deer Violations—H. 766 would increase 
the penalty for a deer violation from $100 to $400. 


Game Killed by Mistake—H. 799 would repeal Section 710 of 
the Game Law now providing for the settlement of cases of killing 
game by mistake for a cash penalty of one-fourth the regular fine. 
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SUMMARY OF TWELFTH N. A. WILDLIFE CONFERENCE—from ‘page 15 
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In Pennsylvania the deer problem exists principally because there are too many animals 


for the available food supply. 


cation to a sample population, through a 
period of years, of census, banding, sexing, 
aging, weighing, predation studies, food and 
cover studies, nesting analysis, and psyio- 
logical measurements such as endocrine and 
nutritional assays. Thus, and perhaps only 
thus, can basic population mechanisms be 
discovered. 


Michigan’s Rose Lake Wildlife Experiment 
Station has applied to the pheasant, and to 
other farm-game species, virtually the same 
principle of simultaneous attack from many 
convergent angles. The first eight years at 
Rose Lake are summarized in Harry Ruhl’s 
paper. 

In this summary I have used the word 
“decline” with the implied assumption that 
the population is capable of recdvery. I 
fear that we must now face the fact that this 
assumption is sometimes false. We have had 
too many cases of complete or partial “de- 
cay” of gallinaceous populations. This is a 
development of the first magnitude. 


The first instance was the decay of Oregon 
pheasants in the 1890’s. There are still 
pheasants in Oregon, but they lack the ex- 
plosive Dakota-like vigor which they dis- 
played during the 1800’s. 

The second instance was the decay of 
pheasants in New England. John C. Phillips 
always insisted that the early vigor of the 
New England plantings was later partially 
lost. ’ 

New York pheasants declined in 1936, and 
in parts of the state have not yet recovered. 
Is this another case? 

Lake States Hungarian Partridges have 
been declining for nearly a decade, the old- 
est plantings going first. Is this another 
case? 

Finally, the prairie chickens of northern 
Michigan and Wisconsin flared to a high 
in 1935, but are now going or gone. If 
this were an ordinary cycle, there should 
have been a high in 1945, but it did not 
materialize. 


It is significant that all of these instances 
of decay apply to transplantations or in- 
vasions, i.e., to new range. 

If decay is a fact, it is a blow 
solar plexus to future sport. 


in the 


Fish Management 

I feel presumptious in saying anything at 
all about fish, for I know from my own ex- 
perience that one must really know details 
in order to appraise justly so immense and 
important a field. I do not know the de- 
tails, but I am directed to summarize the 
Conference, hence I must do the best I can. 


To my mind, the most significant feature 
of the fish program is the effort made to 
get some one to speak on “aquatic esthetics.” 
Unfortunately this effort came too late to 
find a speaker. What is meant by “aquatic 
esthetics”? I can only give my own guess. 
In the game field, policy has resulted from 
the contentions of two opposing groups: the 
gunpowder group and the binocular group. 
The binocular group is a composite one con- 
sisting of ecologists, ornithologists, zoolo- 
gists, mammalogists, protectionists, and art- 
ists. It seems to me that these viewpoints 
are weakly represented in fish management. 
Fish management is too utilitarian, too “prac- 
tical,” too short on ecological inhibitions. 


As an example, I cite Cahalane’s paper 
on the National Parks. In the Parks, he 
points out, we not only go fishing, but we 
have mongrelized the fish fauna. We have 
introduced exotics, and sometimes extermi- 
nated natives. Equivalent policies in Park 
mammals and birds would be shouted down. 
It is this disparity in view which I wish to 
emphasize. Both professions, to be entitled 
to public respect, must be something more 
than producers of wild meat. 

Perhaps the most valuable contribution 
which fish managers have made to conser- 
vation is the idea that predation, instead of 
being the enemy of good management, gis in 
some waters essential to good management, 
the angler being just one of the necessary 


predators. That this same idea may apply 
to some terrestrial game has been demon- 
strated repeatedly by Errington, and in a 
special case by Cartwright in 1944. It is also 
being demonstrated on a continental scale 
by all irrupting deer herds. At this Con- 
ference, further augmentations of evidence 
are presented by George Bennett (Illinois) 
and Willis King (North Carlina). 

This Conference seems to have disclosed 
great inequalities in the advancement of fish 
research. James Gowanloch has emphasized 
the fact that one of the neglected areas is 
our ‘southerly doorstep—the Gulf of Mexico. 

Fur Management; Rodent Control 

Charles Vorhies of Arizona has presented 
te this Conference an able summary of new 
techniques in these fields. Among the more 
important are censusing rats by bait con- 
sumption, controlling reinfestation by de- 
stroying ground squirrel burrows, protecting 
birds from poisoned grains by dying the 
grain, stabilizing beaver colonies by control- 
ling density. 

Vorhies does not mention one technique 
which is new and, to my mind, of basic im- 
portance. This is the classification of the 
fur harvest into young and old animals. 
Only by this means can we be sure of what 
we are producing. Thus -Horicon Marsh, 
in 1946, produced two young muskrats per 
adult, while the Lake Erie marshes pro- 
duced five. 

Aging is of great importance, especially 
to those states which have reflooded marshes 
in the hope that fur will pay the upkeep. 

Not reported at this Conference, because it 
it not yet in print, is the discovery by 
James Beer of Wisconsin that muskrat pelts 
can be classified for age by the priming 
pattern. 

The Canadians continue to lead in the 
organization of individual trapping allot- 
ments for which the individual is respon- 
sible. That good fur management and free- 
for-all trapping are mutually exclusive seems 
to be the gist of Canadian experience, as 
reported by Harrison Lewis. 


Wilderness and Wilderness Game 


The program of this Conference is silent 
on what, to me, is the most vital of all our 
problems: the accelerating destruction of 
wilderness wildlife and wilderness habitat. 


The Alaskan Highway started the ac- 
celeration, while the highway is momentar- 
ily closed to tourists, it is easy to foresee 
Tom, Dick, and Harry bombarding every 
peak and canyon in the Canadian and 
Alaskan Rockies. 


The development of hydroplane mining 
camps in the Canadian Arctic gave it a big 
shove, and the Arctic Institute now fore- 
shadows the industrialization of the Arctic 
seas and islands, as well as the tundra and 
the land of little sticks. A mining railroad 
into the Labrador is in the offing. Need | 
dwell on the probable fate of the caribou 
the musk ox, the barren ground grizzly, and 
perhaps even the walrus and polar bear? 

One cannot blame the Canadians for this 
it is the logical consequence of our Amer- 
ican dogma that nothing is as important as 
more industrialization. (I, for one, can think 
of many things much more important to me, 
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and the survival of the wilderness is one 
of them.) 

Nor is the invasion of the wilderness con- 
fined to Canada. Hydroplane fishing resorts 
have seriously disrupted the Quetico-Su- 
perior International Wilderness Area, and 
promise to spread indefinitely northward. A 
cattle industry is spreading over Kodiak, 
apparently with the blessing of the conser- 
vation bureaus. Ski-resorts and ski-tows 
are making free with many wild mountain- 
tops, whether or not previously dedicated to 
wilderness use. Last but not least, a verit- 
able epidemic of new TVA’s, river author- 
ities, flood controls, and impoundments for 
irrigation or power is spraeding over our 
river systems, and will surely invade their 
headwaters. A wilderness area more or 


‘less, a salmon fishery more or less, a moun- 


tain valley more or less, an Indian reser- 
vation more or less—such things are peanuts 
to the elephant. 

A decade ago we considered sky-line drives 
and fire roads quite a danger to wilderness. 
They seem like minor irritations now. 

The news from Mexico is bad. The survey 
recently completed by Starker Leopold shows 
three Mexican big game mammals on the 
skids—antelope, bighorn and tapir. 

Viewing the whole wilderness field, one 
cannot escape the impression that conser- 
vation of wilderness and wilderness species 
is by way of becoming merely a pious wish. 


Ungulate Irruptions 

It is now common knowledge that deer, 
elk, bighorn and antelope are threatened not 
so much by decimation of the herds, as by 
slow exhaustion of the winter ranges. Only 
the Southeastern States are still exempt from 
ungulate range troubles. In the West, live- 
stock complicates the range problem. 
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This threat to the winter ranges is quite 
as dangerous as the former threat to the 
herds themselves. Herd depletion had the 
advantage of being visible. Range depletion 
is apparently invisible to sportsmen, except 
when livestock does the depleting. In any 
event two decades of experience show that 
sportsmen in most states lack the foresight 
and the courage to forego easy hunting now 
for the sake of permanence and quality in 
the future big-game crop. Like the timber 
barons and the livestock kings of unhappy 
memory, deer hunters are quite content to 
clip coupons paid out of capital account. 
The present forage and the future forest are 
the capital from which coupons now too 
often are paid. 

No indictment holds true for a whole 
class, state, or nation, and this one has its 
happy exceptions. In deer, it is the buck- 
law states that are in trouble. Among the 
buck-law states, the western ones are show- 
ing more foresight than the eastern ones; 
reductions by controlled shooting are now 
standard practice in many Western States. 
While the Eastern States debate whether, 
the Western States are learning how. The 
professional skill exhibited in the planning 
and execution of ungulate reductions in the 
West is one of the bright spots in wildlife 
management. 

Let me here venture a digression which 
is perhaps not wholly irrelevant because it 
deals with the techniques of ungulate reduc- 
tion. At least two professional societies 
offer an annual award for outstanding con- 
tributions to wildlife literature. Too often 
the only contributions considered are full- 
blown books and bulletins. Sometimes a 
gem of technical thought and achievement 
gets buried in some transactions and goes 
unnoticed for years. Such a one, in my 
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opinion, is the paper by W. L. Robinette and 
the late Orange A. Olsen called “Studies 
of the Productivity of Mule Deer in Central 
Utah” (Sth N. A. Wildlife Conference, 1944, 
pp. 156-161). I wish we had more such 
papers to deposit in the intellectual savings 
account of the wildlife profession. 


This question of ungulate reductions de- 
serves, I think, a larger proportion of this 
program. Some good papers were given 
but they are few in number. Einarsen shows 
that even the notorious Murderer’s Creek, in 
eastern Oregon, is capable of rapid recovery 
in both browse and grass when completely 
protected from both deer and livestock. Un- 
fortunately the area so protected was only 
one experimental area. 


Buechner’s paper shows that Texas cow- 
men are getting restive about too many 
antelope in the Trans-Pecos country. These 
ranges are privately owned. Should the 
public compensate the cowman for the ante- 
lope’s keep? Here is an important and un- 
solved problem. 


Cowan’s paper shows clearly that the 
Jasper Park bighorns are being eaten out 
by excess elk. Shall the Park let these 
excess elk continue? If so, it may lose the 
more valuable of the two competitors. Here 
is a poser. 


Everybody is talking land use, but are we 
getting down to cases? It is very hard for 
wildlifers to modify agricultural abuses of 
land, but when game itself abuses the land, 
the problem lies in our own “back yard.” 
Our performance so far in reducing over- 
large game herds is slow and poor. In my 
own state I suspect excess deer have al- 
ready destroyed half of our deer carrying 
capacity. You and I will not live to see the 
recovery of the overbrowsed deer ranges. 





despised city hunter accepted the new laws 
almost cheerfully. He paid his license fees 
(something that no landowner need do if 
he ‘doesn’t wish and doesn’t mind hunting 
only on his own and adjoining land) and his 
money helped bring back game and fish. 
Deer returned, slowly at first and then in 
incredible numbers; threatened birds and 
small game were protected until they started 
to recover; trout reappeared in streams that 
hadn’t known them for decades; city men 
brought smallmouth bass east over the Alle- 
ghenies and planted them in our streams. 


I used to live in York County at a time 
when there were no trout in the streams, 
when the sight of a rare deer track was 
something to marvel about, when there were 
no pheasants or only a few and when small 
game hunting was mighty poor. I lived in 
the country and the country dwellers did 
nothing about the poor hunting and fishing, 
they only talked about the old times when 
it was possible to kill as many flickers as 
you wanted or come home with a bagful of 
squirrels. 

Things have changed since then. Deer 
are back, trout are in the streams, pheasants 
are fairly abundant and conditions are gen- 
erally better with some few exceptions such 
is quail. City men with their influence, 
their study of conservation and their money 
in the form of license fees or even privately 


expended, were responsible for a part of that 
improvement, at least. 


Actually, instead of there being a con- 
temptible class of persons known as “city 
hunters” or a backwoods group which could 
be termed “country hunters” there is in this 
State one really large and influential party— 
the plain hunters, the men who like the 
woods and fields and all they hold. All our 
advances in conservation are due to their 
co-operation, whether they live in the cities 
or the country. The city hunter’s license 
money and clubwork is useless without the 
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cooperation of the persons who own the 
land. And the landowners can’t do much 
without the aid of the men of the cities. 


There are objectionable characters both 
in the city and the country; but that is true 
in any large body of men interested in any 
one thing. In all this there has been no 
attempt to defend the city hunter or to 
criticize the country hunter, but it has been 
an effort to show that neither is all bad or 
all virtue. 


THINGS YOU MAY NOT KNOW 


The chipmunk likes the dry, sunny places 
near woodlands that offer a food supply of 
berries, nuts and seeds, but he also eats in- 
sects and an occasional bird egg if he can 
find it. He works and plays mostly on or 
near the ground, but can scamper up a tree 
to escape a foe or to gather food. And he 
can swim if he must. 





Diving ducks, variously called sea or bay 
ducks, divers or deep-water ducks, include 
Canvasback, Redhead, Greater and Lesser 
Scaup (Bluebill), Ringneck (Blackjack), 
Golden-eye (Whistler), Bufflehead (Butter- 
ball), Harlequin, Eider, Scoter, Ruddy Duck 
and Merganser. The foot of the diving duck 
has a broad lobe on the hind toe. 
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FIELD NOTES—Continued 





“During the recent snow, two of the loca) 
trappers here in District D-9, Newport, trailed 
a red fox in the snow for a distance and saw 
where it had killed, during its travels one 
rabbit, one grouse and one bird. The trail finally 
led to a hole in the ground where it holed up. 
It was getting a little dark about this time and 
the fellows wanted to take the fox if at all 
possible. They did not block the hole up but 
placed a handkerchief on a twig near the 
opening of the hole with the idea that the 
swaying of the cloth and its odor would prevent 
the fox coming out. 


“The next day both these persons went to this 
section and started to dig for the red fox. In 
a short time they found and killed it. It was 
a female red, in very good condition and no 
doubt carrying some young.”—Game Protector 
Joseph S. Checklinski, Huntingdon, February, 
1947. 





“On February 25, Mr. Paul Tilley killed a 
red fox in the Plain Grove section of the county 
that was a record kill, looking at it from the 
conservation standpoint. It was carrying seven 
unborn young that were fully formed and about 
the size of a mouse. 


“The Lawrence County Sportsmen’s Associa- 
tion adopted a resolution to spend one half of 
its $1.00 dues to purchase fish and game. So far 
they have purchased 240 Missouri rabbits and 
released them in the County.’—Game Protector 
Wm. Overturf, New Castle, February, 1947. 





For the first time in ten years, the firearms 
industry has something new to offer—one brand 
new rifle model and two handgun models. In 
two articles by Stuart Ludlum and Major General 
Julian S. Hatcher, noted small-arms authorities, 
the March issue of The American Rifleman 
tells gun lovers all about them. 

Stuart Ludlum in his story, “Lock, Stock and 
Barrel,” writes about the three riflesmiths who, 
in a small upstairs shop in New Haven, Connec- 
ticut, are manufacturing twelve new Morgan- 
Johnson small-bore rifies that will be tested on 
the target ranges of this country next summer. 
Barrelmaker Eric Johnson, Stockmaker John 
Crowley and Arms Mechanic Ray Johnson, who 
has developed an interesting new bolt action with 
something unusual in trigger mechanisms, have 
combined their talents on the new weapon. Lud- 
lum gives you the historical development of the 
gun and speculates upon the excellent perform- 
ance you may expect from the rifle when it is 
finally fired. 

General Hatcher writes of the new Smith & 
Wesson K-22/46 Master-piece and the Colt Match 
Target Autoloading Pistol in his “New Models 
of Handgun Favorites.”” The General has fired 
both models. He pulls both weapons apart in his 
article and tells you of their unexcelled per- 
formance. 

Talking about the S&W new model, he says, 
“The new gun is a beautiful example of the 
gunmakers’ art. Surprisingly enough, it is really 
a great improvement over the prewar K-.22. 
‘Surprisingly,’ I say, because the old K-.22 was 
itself such a fine gun that it would seem at 
first glance that it would be most difficult to 
make any improvements.” 


THE GOVERNOR’S VIEWS 
ON CONSERVATION 


(Continued from Page 27) 


I think we have a magnificent opportunity. 
That opportunity is to have a definite goal 
to reach. If that goal is sensible, and if it 
will recommend itself to the general public 
as being in the public interest, I am sure 
we can put it over. So far as I am con- 
cerned, if you come to me with that kind 
of program, I will use every ounce of 
energy and ability that I have in going 
forward with you to make that kind of 
a better Pennsylvania. 

It has been a great pleasure to have been 
here. 
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WITH THE CLUBS 
(Continued from Page 23) 


Armstrong County League 
mission and also released 8 dozen Missouri 
rabbits. 


The Rayburn Beagle Club recently reorganized 
and is again back in harness. At present it is 
holding a membership drive and about 100 have 
responded. The club has leased 250 acres of land 
for training area on Route 422 in the vicinity 
of Rinker Hollow. Ten dozen rabbits are on the 
way for stocking purposes. The club contem- 
plates the erection of a club house and kennels 
as soon as possible. 

The Ridge Runners Sportsmen's Association 
reorganized in January and several meetings and 
chicken shoots have been held and more are 
contemplated in the future. 

The Valley Township Sportsmen’s Association 
held a very good pie social on February 21, but 
had the misfortune to pick a lousy night. The 
club is really giving Reynard the Fox a run 
for his money. 
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The Buffalo 
had two reporters this month. 


Valley Sportsmen’s Association 
(ed. note—Thanks, 
fellows, and keep up the good work.) This 
club is sponsoring a county wide fox hunt soon 
and alerts each sportsman to watch for the date. 
It contemplates a coon dog trial in the near 
future in conjunction with the Cowansville Club. 
The club will again promote an annual trout and 
snake contest. It has released 12 dozen rabbits 
and has contacted for 25 pairs of adult quail. 
The boys also anticipate raising 160 six-week old 
quail, they also decided to raise ringneck chicks— 
the number being the maximum their facilities 
will carry. This club congratulates the various 
clubs recently reactivated. They also admonish 
the new clubs to attend and take an active part 
in the League meetings, also invite one and all 
to attend their meetings. 





The Kiski Township Sportsmen’s Association 
plans for the erection of a club house on its 
property. Tentative plans call for a caretaker’s 
quarters along with the portion used for the 
club. It also contemplates construction of a dam 
which would flood about 2 acres. It has an order 
for 5,000 pine trees which, when received, will 
be planted in lots of 500, thus having ten pine 
plantings. 

The Spring Church Club has accounted for 
quite a few foxes. 

The Templeton Rod and Gun Club held an 
organization meeting recently at which time about 
50 sportsmen decided to get going. 


ANSWERS TO WORD PUZZLE 


Adams, Beaver, Bedford, Berks, Bradford, 
Cameron, Carbon, Chester, Elk, Erie, Forest, 
Greene, Mercer, Perry, Pike, Somerset, 
Snyder, Tioga, York. 


MARCH 


The Twolick Valley Rod and Gun Club, whose 
object is “To Make Better Hunting and Fishing 
in Indiana County” was incorporated in 1940 and 
now has 250 members mainly from Clymer, Com- 
modore, Cookport, Dixonville, Purchase Line and 
Decker Point. Among other things the associa- 
tion maintains two game preserves and carries 
on an extensive winter feeding program. It 
plans to raise day-old pheasant chicks this sum- 
mer. 





At a recent meeting the Bellwood Sportsmen's 
Association voted to affiliate with the Blair 
County Federation. The club’s first fox hunt of 
the year was held on Washington’s Birthday. 





Fifteen dozen rabbits were purchased by the 
Gallitzin Sportsmen’s Association for release this 
winter. It also purchased several sets of the 
Commission’s colored bird charts for distribution 
in local schools. Committees were appointed in- 
cluding Game—I. R. Bishop, Chairman; Fish— 
John Helman, Chairman; Membership—Ed Mc- 
Closkey, Chairman; Entertainment—Fritz Olson. 
Chairman; and Publicity—Pat McCloskey, Chair- 
man. 





At a recent meeting members of the Blair- 
Cambria Sportsmen's Association voted to pur- 
chase a large dam in Coupon for fishing. 





The Northern Lancaster County Fish and Game 
Association recently purchased and released 360 
Missouri cottontails and distributed three sets 
of the Game Commission’s colored bird charts. 
It also established life memberships at $10.00 each. 


Irrigated Pastures for Forage Production and 
Soil Conservation by J. G. Hamilton, Grover F. 
Brown, Harold E. Tower and Wilkie Collins, Jr., 
is a 30 page booklet published by the United 
State Department of Agriculture, Washington, 
dD. c. 

This worthwhile little booklet explains the agri- 
cultural values of irrigated pastures. The authors 
tell different methods of irrigating pastures, how 
to select the best seeds and when and how to 
plant them, how to fertilize and manage irrigated 
pastures and how to obtain assistance through 
soil conservation districts. 

The booklet is clearly and concisely written and 
should prove valuable to any landowner. 


ANSWERS TO “WELL WHAT'S 
WRONG” 


1. Grizzly bears cannot climb. trees. 

2. Goldeneyes nest in holes in trees. 

3. The tail of a flying. squirrel is not bushy, 
but flattened and rudder-like. 


A SUGGESTION 


The city life is not for me. 
I’d rather sit beneath a tree 
Then in the swankiest of bars 
And look at artificial stars. 


I’d rather see a blue bird fly— 

A poem sailing through the sky— 

Than sparrows and a half starved robin 

Fight for grain left by ‘Old Dobin.’ 

To walk beside a laughing brook, 

While trout or bass evade my hook, 

Watching the shadows wiggle and twist, 

Like embarrassed children some _ stranger 
has kissed; 

To feel the give of the spongy ground, 

Hear the chatter of squirrels as they jump 
around, 

The hum of a bee, the smell of pine, 

Is the making of an out-door shrine. 


No, city life is not for me. 

I think I'd like to be a tree. 

Relaxing six months of each year, 

The other half we might not fear. 

Should people follow this suggestion, 

It would at least, aid their digestion. 
Mabel Lynn Fry. 
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1. Steele Copeman, Irwin, pointing to 343 lb. bruin killed in 
Cameron County last season. 2. T. P. Heckathorne, Oil City, 
right, standing, with fine bear bagged last fall. With him are 
companions, Rev. B. H. Mead, left standing; A. T. Morrow, left 
seated; and R. W. Myers, right seated. Photo Oil City Blizzard. 
3. Elstonville Hunting Club from Lancaster County with first trophy 
bagged last year in Potter County. 4. Londi Baldini, left, Scranton, 
with 319 pound bruin killed last season in Pike ay At the 
right are George Smith and George Weise. 5. Left to right: Paul 
Meyers and Harry Stimler, Derry; D. Richard Mowery and Frank 
Graham, Latrobe; and Joe Fischer, Max Berry and Charles Kean, 
Derry, with nice black bear. 6. Dale Bryan, Punxsutawney, right, 











proud killer of the 200 lb. black bear, and his equally proud 
Dad, F. B. Bryan. Photo Indiana Gazette. 7. Herbert Andress, 
West Chester, with trophy bagged last season. 8. Lucky hunting 
camp. 9. Bear killed in Potter County by Harry F. Arnold, Con- 
nellsville, while in Decker Camp near Conrad. 10. Boys of the 
Glenn Valley Camp, Chester County, hang up their first kill ir 
Chester County. 11. Bruins bagged in Black Forest, season o/ 
1945. Photo C. A. Bonner, Slate Run. 12. A first day kill ir 
Lycoming County. 13. Merve VanvVliet, Wellsboro, left, and 
Edgar Daihl of Roxbury, with two bruins bagged in Tioga County. 
Photo by Harrington. 
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